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“SERVILE WORK” 
II. CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
By THE Rev. L. L. McReavy, M.A., J.C.L. 


’ HE Sunday law which forbids ‘‘ servile work ”’ 
‘e began, as we have already seen,’ not in a council, 
but in a custom; and yet one of the most striking 

features of its later history is the extraordinary 
' respect with which theologians have handled its precise 
/ wording. Though for centuries it was phrased in general 
terms, acquiring the term ‘“‘ servile work ’’ only in the 
Dark Ages (and then because of a misconception), it has 
' been carefully cut and dried by successive generations 
' of theologians, in etymological fashion, according to 
© the strictly literal sense of these two words, ‘‘ work ”’ 
and ‘‘servile,’’ and forcibly made to fit the varying 
> circumstances of the different ages and localities. Seldom 
» has it fitted with success. Stunted by too much school- 
room atmosphere, it has grown rigid and unadaptable, 
and the repose which it sought to ensure in the interests 


of divine worship, is itself in danger of slow but sure 
extinction. 


The time has come, we maintain, for a re-phrasing 
of the definition of ‘‘ servile work,’’ with far less stress 
on the so-called ‘‘ intrinsic nature of the act ’’—so often 
an indefinable quantity—and a great deal more on what 
18s, or ought to be, the decisive determining factor, 
namely, the common estimation and contemporary 
custom of Christian folk. To quote Ballerini: ‘‘ com- 
munis sensus et consuetudo inde proveniens optime 
explicat legem, et melius servile opus definire solet, 
quam definitio quaelibet a Doctoribus laboriose excogi- 
tata.”"* In other words, when all is said and done, 


1 See Part I of this article, CLERGY Review, April, 1935. 


* Ballerini-Palmieri : Opus Theologicum Morale, tr. VI, 8. 3— 
Prati (1890), t. II, p. 516. . 
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that and that only is ‘‘ servile’’ and forbidden which 
the average man holds to be menial, and the prudent 
judgment and custom of instructed Christians interprets 
as a violation of the Sunday rest. 


The question now arises: does this judgment of the 
average practising Christian tally with the standard 
doctrine of the moral manuals? There certainly was 
a time when it did; for the standard doctrine was built 
up on the common judgment and, at certain periods 
of its history, notably in the later Middle Ages, made 
a determined, if misguided effort, to keep in touch with 
popular sentiment. To a large extent it tallies to-day; 
but there is an unmistakable rift which the manuals, 
conservative of their very nature, may be slow to 
recognize and to bridge, but which the reviews have 
been stressing, with some show of impatience, these 
thirty years and more. 


Un jour viendra, said the Ami du clergé, in 1926, nous le 
souhaitions déja en 1909 (p. 13), et il vient vite, ot la poussée 
de lV’opinion commune des fidéles nécessitera & propos du 
travail du dimanche, une orientation théologique nouvelle, 
et des précisions aujourd’hui plus que jamais désirables. 
Car nous ne V’oublions pas, suivant l’adage du vieux droit 
romain: ‘ Lex fit constitutione Principis et moribus populi,” 
une loi risque d’étre mauvaise, ou de devenir caduque lorsque 
le second de ces éléments essentiels vient & lui faire 
défaut.$ 


The trouble is that the text-books, despite the 
flexibility of their more modern definitions, still seem 
to regard all manual activity as more or less servile, 
and the catechists still cling to the adage which attributes 
all occupations in which the body plays a greater part 
than the mind, to the menial class. That may have 
been sufficiently true in a bygone age to serve as a rough 
and ready rule, but it is certainly not true to-day. 
Since the classical definition was elaborated by theo- 
logians, the world has undergone a radical change. 
There has intervened not only an industrial revolution 
of a kind such as to change the whole character of work 


3 Ami du clergé, 1926, p. 554. Cf. ibid., t. 25 (1903), p. 172 ff.; 
p. 335; p. 969 ff.; t. 30 (1909), p. 138; Revue du clergé Francais, 
t. 37 (decembre, 1903), p. 86; t. 38 (1 avril, 1904), p. 313 ff; 
t. 39 (15 juin, 1904), p. 194 ff.; the CLeray Review, Vol. I, n. 4 
(April, 1931), p. 333 ff. 
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in general, but a democratic revolution, the result of 
which has been the practical disappearance of the 
clearly-drawn line which once existed between the 
serving and the served. Popular sentiment ‘thas kept 
pace with this changing environment. The text-book 
theology of servile work, on the contrary, still remains 
to a large extent where it was in the seventeenth 
century, before the mechanization of industry and the 
French Revolution disrupted and transformed the 
modern world. It is not surprising that outside 
observers are aware of a rift. 

Consider the facts. From the sixth century, when 
the law first took its present shape, to the eighteenth, 
which introduced a social and industrial reorganization 
of the first magnitude, the whole basis of society was 
agricultural, and the vast majority of the world’s 
workers laboured in the open fields; so much so, indeed, 
that many conciliar decrees on Sunday observance 
briefly paraphrase the term ‘“‘ opera servilia ’”’ with the 
words ‘‘ seu ruralia.”’ Then came the machine and 
everything was changed. All manner of new industries 
came into being and whole countries were urbanized. 
Great factories sprang up on every side, swallowing up 
tens of thousands of workers, and employing and housing 
them in conditions which exclude both the pure air and 
the hygienic exercise of the labour of the fields. 

Side by side with the millions of factory hands, there 
developed a huge new ‘“‘ black-coated’’ class of workers— 
clerks, typists, commercial travellers, salesmen, etc., 
etc_—who fill nowadays, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., the 
immense blocks of offices which had followed the inven- 
tion of the machine. Time was when the non-manual 
worker was, in nine cases out of ten, either a ‘‘ gentle- 
man,’’ with no regular profession, or at least ‘‘ his own 
master’? in the pursuit of a liberal profession. All 
that has changed. To-day, as Hilaire Belloc is wont 
to remind us, a new “ Servile State’’ has come into 
being, a State of colossal industrial trusts, financial and 
commercial corporations, in which the infinitesimal few 
are independent masters (liberi), and the vast multitude 
are employees (servi), all working under a master for 
a wage and distinguished among themselves, not by a 
difference of freedom, independence and leisure, but by 
@ mere difference of working dress. The mechanic sits 
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at, his master’s machine, the clerk at his master’s: desk; 
but that and their uniform are practically the only. real 
distinguishing marks. In the modern social scheme, 
both alike are servants. 

- The result has been a fusion of the social classes, and 
a radical change in the average man’s attitude to manual 
work.. The skilled mechanic considers himself not a 
whit lower in.the social scale than his black-coated | 
fellow. worker, receives not infrequently an equal | 
remuneration, and comes often enough from the same 
household. To class the one as a “ servus,’’ a menial, 
and the other as a “‘ liber,’’ a gentleman, is to talk in 
terms reminiscent of the feudal age. There are menial 
occupations to-day, just as there are liberal, gentlemanly 
eccupations, but the line of demarcation in the modern 
‘S Servile State ’’ is certainly no longer that between the 
manual and the non-manual. 
- Nor is this breaking down of the social class-distinctions | 
the only: result of the industrial revolution in regard to 
manual work. Since the advent of the machine, a great 
proportion of those things which were formerly made 
by hand, are turned out mechanically in mass-producing 
factories. .In fact, there are many things which it is 
no longer economical to produce by hand, and if a man 
continues to tinker with them privately, it is usually 
not because it pavs him to, -but because he likes to. 
Handicrafts have acquired a new character, by the mere | 
fact that, with the advance of the machine, they are | 
daily more and more excluded from the daily round of 
obligatory toil. From being the special perquisite of 
the menial class, they are becoming, in ever increasing } 
measure, the pastime and recreation of all alike; for 
both the clerk who spends his working hours tied to an | 
office stool, and the machinist who, day in and day out, 
sits at the same factory bench, working the same | 
monotonous levers, alike find a pleasurable and stimu- | 
lating outlet for their inhibited creative instinct in the 
voluntary exercise of some constructive handicraft. E 
.A ‘change in common estimation expresses itself } 
normally in common parlance: it has been so with [| 
manual activity. We no longer speak of these pleasur- | 
able handicrafts as manual labour: we have found 4 | 
new name for them and style them ‘‘ hobbies ’’; and, | 
judging from the mass of periodical literature which [ 
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floods our modern bookstalls: Amateur Gardeners, 
Amateur Wireless Constructors, Amateur Wood- carvers, 
Amateur Leather-workers, Artistic Needleworkers, and 
so on indefinitely, there are few men and women in 
England to-day, who, whatever their daily toil, be ‘it 
mechanical or clerical, have not some manual hobby or 
pursuit with which to occupy their leisure ‘hours. 
Almost every modern home has its little ornamental 
front garden, in which the family delights ‘to’ exercise 
its horticultural tastes, many working men have their 
allotment, and most householders who can. afford it, 
reserve a little room or annexe in which. they: can 


occasionally make something for the sean love. of 
making. 


Who will say that such occupations are menial tasks, 
or even that they are tasks at all? They are the average 
man’s recreation, his liberal pastime, every bit as much 
as his occasional round of golf, or his occasional game 
of tennis; and all the philosophical distinctions ‘of the 
moralist will not make him see anything servile or 
illiberal in their pursuit. 


Throughout all this revolutionary upheaval in: our 
industrial system and our social attitude to: handierafts, 
the Sunday law has maintained its age-old terminology. 
‘But that is the way of all law, civil and ecclesiastical, 
and it would be a cardinal error to conclude from 
conservatism of terminology to a desire on the part of 
the Church for conservatism of practical application. 
The Church expects her moralists to adapt a law that 
was born and nurtured in popular usage, to the honest 
popular conceptions of the day. She expects them ‘to 
make it not only intelligible to honest Christians, ‘but 
applicable in honest Christian life. 


Nous ne disons point, says the Ami du olergé, ¢ que. le ‘tena 
soit arrivé de tenir pour non avenue Vancienne distinction 
des euvres libérales et serviles, ni que nous soyons A la 
veille de voir disparaitre le précepte qui porte interdiction 
des ceuvres serviles le dimanche. Nous pensons ‘seulement 
qu’il est parfaitement loisible au moraliste, tout en conservant 
la substance et la forme du précepte, de.modifier; suivant 
que les circonstances peuvent le demander;: le cadre of ‘les 
anciens faisaient tenir leur liste des-ceuvres serviles* -. .-. 


‘Ami du clergé, t. 25 (1903), p. 969. 
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There are some who would effect this modification by 
having more regard to the presence or absence in an act 
of the motive of gain; and though the manualist 
tradition is against them, the weight of popular opinion 
is probably in their favour.’ Popular opinion does not 
indeed class as menial all occupations undertaken with 
a view to gain or in return for a wage, but it is certainly 
inclined to class as liberal many recreational activities 
which, were they done for a wage, would be generally 
reckoned servile: deck work on the yacht Endeavour, 
to take a recent example. 


There are others who, while retaining the terms 
“‘liberal ’’ and “‘ servile,’’ would like to see a complete 
re-statement of their respective extensions, the better 
to harmonize with the changed conditions of modern 
life. A seminary professor, once a parish priest, sug- 


gested in the Revue du clergé Francais, as long ago as 
1904, that: 


Il conviendrait . . . de considérer dans le travail moins 
le caractére manuel que la servilité, et comme objet de 
Vétendre & tout travail imposé par un maitre ou un patron, 4 
tout service forcé, 4 toute besogne salariée, & toute ceuvre 
fonctionelle, et & toute tache professionelle. Comme conse- 
quence de cette méme définition, il conviendrait d’exclure, 
manuelle ou non, la tache. volontaire, libre et désintér. 
essée qui, en méme temps, présenterait, par son motif, un 
caractére de récréation ou de simple distraction.® 

There is this much to be said for what is at first sight 
a revolutionary proposal: the suggested classification is 
certainly more in harmony with present-day reality 
than that evolved by the medieval schoolmen. Whatever 
may have been true of the old squirearchical society, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that a “‘ liber ’’ to-day 
is best defined as a man who is his own master, who, 
if he works for a livelihood, does so in his own chosen 
way, untrammelled by any wage contract with an 
employer to do his daily round of toil in a pre-ordained 
fashion. And a ‘“servus”’ is best defined as an 
employee, one who, be he clerk or mechanic, has to 


’ Cf. Dr. MAHONEY, in the CLERGY REvIEw, Vol. I, n. 4 (April, 
1931), p. 388: ‘I think the fairly common popular view is that 
what the Church forbids on Sunday is earning money from one’s 
usual occupation.’ Cf. Ami du clergé, 1926, p. 553. 


§ Revue du clergé Francais, t. 38 (1 avril, 1904), p. 315, note. 
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present himself at a given hour every day, to work in 
a given fashion, for a wage which bears no constant 
relation to the possible fruits of his industry. Such a 
man is not a partner in his employer’s enterprise, but, 
whether he hammers or whether he writes, a mere hired 
servant.’ 


But if this revised classification is sociologically 
justifiable, the fact remains that hitherto it has received 
no sufficient theological backing. It is at most a 
desideratum; and though priests might well counsel 
their faithful to abstain on Sunday from all week-day, 
vocational, obligatory tasks, whether corporal or mental, 
they could not impose such a practice as a precept of 
the Church. It has not yet received the backing of 
common estimation, which, it seems to me, has been 
influenced by the catechisms at least to the extent of 
not applying the term ‘“‘ servile,’ in its Sunday sense, 
to non-manual occupations. It distinguishes, on this 
point, between what is sociologically and what is 
theologically servile. It is unfortunate that such a 
distinction should be necessary, because it is precisely 
this unreality which most excites the ordinary man to 
irritated criticism of the present discipline; but, given 
the conservatism of text-book theology, there could be 
no other result. 


Still, if the average Christian is sufficiently faithful 
to his catechism to group only manual works under the 
term ‘‘ servile,’’ in its Sunday sense, he is, we feel sure, 
honestly and sincerely disinclined, in the face of modern 
conditions, to include all manual occupations under this 
category. He distinguishes, for example, between agri- 
culture or professional horticulture, on the one hand, 
and the amateurish efforts of a householder in his private 
garden, on the other; between the fabrication of radio 
sets in a commercial factory and the tinkering of the 
home-constructor who has chosen radio as his hobby. 
In a word, he draws a clear line between manual work 
that is a trade and task, and light manual activity that 
is a hobby and a recreation; and if he refrains from this 


™To the employee, in the strict sense, we ought perhaps to 
assimilate the worker who, though tied by no contract, has 
necessity for master, and, in order to gain his daily bread, 
engages in @ menial pursuit. 
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latter on a holy day, it is in uneasy obedience to what, § 


he feels, is an unreasonable law.*® 


It is for the moralist to take account of this honest = 


and well-founded popular sentiment, and to adapt his | 


exposition of the Sunday law to meet its just require [ 
ments; for the surest way to kill obedience is to exact 
it without showing reasonable consideration for present. F 
day facts and difficulties. Here is no question of 7 
objective right and wrong, which knows no distinction 


of time and place, but a living and evolving law which 


seeks to ensure that on one day at least of the week God 
shall be properly honoured and served. It is essentially | 


‘a case in which the moralist should seek to keep abreast [ 


‘of the times, and it is also one in which, by fairly 
general admission, he has hitherto failed to do so. “A > 
study of the manualists,’’ says Dr. Mahoney, “‘ gives | 


rise to the suspicion that the moral theologians have 
always been trying, in a rather undignified manner, to 
catch up with the sound judgment of a good Catholic 


population, instead of helping and encouraging its | 


formation.’”® 


The difficulty, for the individual moralist, is to catch [ 
up, without incurring the charge of abandoning tradition [| 
and introducing into a text-book what has not yet got | 
beyond the stage of a tentative suggestion in periodical | 
literature. Still, the suggested distinction between | 


manual tasks and manual hobbies has, one feels, been 


hazarded often enough now to deserve text-book recog- | 


nition, and the line of demarcation between the 
“servile ’’ and the “ liberal ’’ is sufficiently vague to 
allow the moralist all the necessary freedom. Some 
modern moralists have, indeed, ventured to take this 


8“ T/epinion commune des fidéles, tout autre 4 Vheure actuelle 
qu’autrefois, ne voit rien de répréhensible, dans le fait de ratisser 
une allée, de tailler un arbre, d’arroser une plate-bande, quand 
c’est un brave homme d’ouvrier, par ailleurs sérieux chrétien, 
qui occupe ainsi ses loisirs de dimanche. L’opinion publique, 
au contraire, se scandalise quand un théologien lui dit qu’u 
professeur de piano peut sans faire cuvre servile, donner des 
lecons de piano 4 10 francs l’heure tout le long d’un dimanche. A 
qui dans le peuple essaiera-t-on sérieusement de faire comprendre 
que c’est 14 un travail permis, tandis qu’il est défendu de coudre 
un simple bouton de culotte? ’—Ami du clergé, t. 25 (1903), p. 969. 


® The CLercy REviEw, Vol. I, n. 4 (April, 1931), p. 340. 
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step, though somewhat apologetically. Dignant, for 
example, after declaring that light manual occupations 
are nevertheless servile, because their gratuitous, 
recreational character does not alter their intrinsic 
nature, concludes : 

Attamen haec adiuncta: rem non fieri per modum artis 
mechanicae sed quasi recreationis, nec intuitu mercedis sive 
lucri, sed religionis aut charitatis, etc., efficere possunt ut 
opus taliter exercitum ex aestimatione fidelium servile non 
habeatur, vel ex usu communi liceat.’° 

This admission is already a considerable advance on 
most manualists, whom the above-mentioned ‘‘ Seminary 
Professor’ finds “‘ presque féroces’’ on this question 
of recreational occupations." But we would prefer a 
little less hesitation and a clearer assurance that light 
recreational occupations, be they manual or mental, all 
“hobbies ’’ in fact, such as light gardening, radio 
constructing, amateur book-binding, crocheting, fancy 


needlework, and knitting, are never either servile or 


forbidden. 


There is ample reason for such a step, apart from the 
public opinion which already exists in its favour. 
Modern working conditions demand concessions : to 
healthful recreation which would have been altogether 
superfluous in times gone by. The factory hands, clerks, 
warehousemen, shop assistants, miners, etc., etc., who 
form the major part of the wage-earners in an indus- 
trialized country like modern England, enjoy little or 
none of the hygienic weekday working conditions which 
were the common lot in a more agricultural age. Many 
of them lack not only the benefits of pure air, but even 
of healthful physical exercise. For a great many modern 
workers nervous tension has taken the place of muscular 
fatigue, and if they break down in health, it is normally 
because of overstrain rather than because of physical 
exhaustion. A recreation that will distract a man’s 
mind, and at the same time soothe his jangled nerves, 
is an imperative modern necessity, every bit as real as 
that which has been urged to excuse the running of 
Sunday trains, or the opening of shops. 

It might be objected that the factory or office worker 


” De Virtute Religionis, n. 290—Brugis (1901), p. 169. 
" Revue du clergé Francais, t. 38 (1 avril, 1904), p. 316. 
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can find this soothing recreation in outdoor sports and} 
excursions. But not every Sunday in the year is graced | 
with suitable weather, and not all men find pleasurablk | 
distraction in games and walks. The city clerk wh} 
dislikes sport, but enjoys trimming his herbaceous} 
borders over the week-end, may submit to the law a} 
at present stated by theologians, but he will never} 
understand why he must lay down his clipping-shears | 
on Sunday, while his neighbour may quite lawfully | 
spend the greater part of the day seeking healthful | 
distraction on the golf-links. To tell him that his hobby [ 
is forbidden on Holy Days because, unlike his neigh. | 
bour’s, it is menial and servile, is to add insult to injury. | 
To maintain, as do some theologians, that the ‘‘ causa | 
otii vitandi’’ has no force, because the Christian is | 
supposed to busy himself on these days with the service 
of God, reading spiritual books and frequenting the 
liturgical offices, is to attribute to the ‘‘ man in thef 
street ’’ a degree of unworldliness which he is never | 
likely to attain. The wise legislator is a realist. He 
knows that the average man, unlike the theologian, has 
a very limited spiritual library, that as a general rule} 
he is not likely to read much more than the Sunday | 
newspapers, and that, of the sixteen waking hours, even | 
the pious Christian is not likely to devote more than 
three or four to liturgical offices and spiritual reading. | 
For the average man, therefore, there remain at least | 
eight to ten hours of enforced inactivity. Is it not / 
carrving things to a superstitious extreme, to characterize, | 
as unduly indulgent to the flesh, those moralists who | 
would allow him to while away a few of these hours | 
in the pursuit, not, be it noted, of his daily toil, but of 
some innocent and recreational hobby which happens at | 
the same time to be manual? 
Besides, we do not base the claim of manual hobbies | 
on the necessity of avoiding idleness: we base it on the | 
necessity to bodily and mental health of some such | 
alternative form of light recreation.“ A century or two [ 








































® Suarez (De Religione, tr. II, 1. II, c. 26—Opera Omnia, | 
Paris [1859], t. 13, p. 353) admits this plea: ‘‘ quia non potest | 
homo, praesertim saecularis, et ad id non assuetus, toto die | 
integro lectioni vel orationi vacare.’”? Diana (Summa, sub — 
‘¢ Festum Servare ’’—Duaci [1645], p. 422) would allow girls to F 
sew: ‘‘ ne ad fenestras se conspiciendas exhibeant ”’ (!). E 
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ago, the bulk of wage-earners had all the outdoor 
physical exercise they could desire, and a day of absolute 
physical repose was both a spiritual and a corporal 
necessity. But life to-day is more complex, men are 
more conscious of ‘“‘ nerves,’’ and some form of dis- 
traction from the tension of everyday life is an imperative 
necessity for many workers, who, as a rule, lack both 
the literary tastes and the literary opportunities of the 
theologian. In face of such a general need, we see no 
good reason for barring manual hobbies, merely because 
there was a time when such manual occupations were 
almost exclusively confined to the slave. 


Nor have we any reason to suppose that such a 
concession would be universally and grossly abused. 
The average man is quite capable of distinguishing his 
work from his hobby, much better, indeed, than he is 
of distinguishing servile work from liberal work. And, 
in any case, the abuses would not be such as are likely 
to result from the present discipline. 


We have to remember that in the matter of recreation, 
as in the matter of industry, we are living in an entirely 
new era. Time was when, if you kept the farmer from 
his plough, or the smith from his forge, you kept him 
at home idle and thereby encouraged him to come to 
church. He had practically no other alternative. But 
all that has changed: these are the days of train 
excursions, charabanc trips to the hills and the sea, 
motor cars and bicycles; and to obtain the end of the 
Sunday law, the devotion of one day mainly to the 
service of God, it is no longer sufficient to keep the 
Christian from his daily toil: he must be given some 
incentive to resist the prevailing wanderlust. The 
surest way of getting the modern worker, clerical or 
manual, to come not only to Mass, which he is already 
bound to do, but also to evening service, which he certainly 
ought to attend, is to keep him in the parish. Forbid 
him to potter in his garden, or to pursue his hobby, 
because it is manual, and, human nature being what 
it is, you will probably drive him elsewhere in search 
of legitimate distraction. He may come to an early 
morning Mass, but that is the last that will be seen of 
him; and it stands to reason that, though he might have 
left his ‘‘ borders ’’ or his allotment to come to Bene- 
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‘diction, he is not very likely to leave the beach, the 
golf-links, or the cinema of. a neighbouring pleasure | 
‘resort. No longer, indeed, does the danger to Sunday | 
lie in the excessive pursuit of manual labour: civil 
legislation has seen to that: it lies in the modern passion | 
for sports, amusements and pleasurable outings. And | 
the best way of safeguarding the interests of divine | 
‘worship is to recall the Christian to the simpler 


‘recreations, manual or mental, of his own home and 
‘garden. 


It is, therefore, no spirit of laxity, but rather a genuine 
regard for the primary end and object of Sunday | 
,observance, which impels us, in common with many | 
other students of this problem, to exclude from the 
notion of forbidden servile work all purely recreational 
activities, be they more mental, such as embroidery, or 
more manual, such as knitting. Nor is it a mer 
arbitrary exclusion based on the “ finis praecepti”: | 
it is a deliberate judgment which has the backing, in | 
ever-increasing measure, of common estimation as 
‘expressed in the ‘‘ mores populi.”’ 


It is, moreover, in keeping with the lesson of history. 
The primitive Sunday was conceived not only as a day 
.of worship, but as a day of festive rejoicing, and the 
repose, when it finally established itself in Christian 
tradition, was interpreted throughout the great patristic | 
age as a laying aside of worldly solicitude and weekday | 
‘vocational labour. It was not limited to one class of | 
work; but embraced all unnecessary occupations which [ 
were a task, a burden or an obstacle to the festive, 
liturgical spirit of the day; and it is significant that the | 
only civil legislation of this period was directed solely | 
against those forensic and commercial activities which, | 
in Roman society, were the chief occupation of the 
“‘liber.’”?. There is nothing in the early Christian and | 
‘patristic tradition to make us believe that the Fathers | 


would have discountenanced innocent recreation, merely | 
:on the ground that it was manual. 


It was in the Dark Ages that the law against servile 
work took its present form. The invading peoples had | 
‘been converted to Christianity. en masse, often indeed | 
‘by force, and stern measures were needed to make them | 
abandon their temporal interests, on holy days, in ordet | 
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tobe present at the liturgical offices. The milieu explainsi 
the law. The vast majority of these newly Christianized: 
folk were agricultural serfs, and therefore the civil and: 
ecclesiastical legislators, prescribing as usual ‘“ pro 
communiter contingentibus,’’ established an interdiction: 
against all ‘‘ serf labour ’’—*“* opera servilia, seu ruralia,’’ 
to quote but one. The question of recreational occupa- 
tions simply did not arise. The agricultural serf might be 
tempted to till his plot on the day which gave him respite 
from the service of his lord, in order thereby to ameliorate 
his temporal condition; but he was not likely to do that 
or any other manual work merely for recreation. He 
had all he needed on that score in the ‘‘ otium corporale ’’: 
which was prescribed for him by the law. oi 


The Schoolmen philosophized on the law as it reached 
them, pointing out that it envisaged only menial and 
manual tasks, and precluded from the motive of the 
individual worker; and it was this conception which, 
in spite of the opposition of the later medieval summists, 
became eventually, thanks to the post-Reformation 
theologians, the standard doctrine of modern times. 


As long as the repose remained a matter of local 
tradition and statute, it retained a certain flexibility,. 
and was ordered, more or less, to suit the times. .When 
it became a point of text-book theory, it gained no doubt 
in system and consistency, but it lost in adaptability 
and, practically speaking, ceased to evolve. There is, 
however, no intrinsic reason why it should continue in: 
this rut, other than the inherent difficulty of getting 
anything out of a rut, once it has become firmly wedged 
there. And if the definition of servile work is re-phrased 
in the manner we have suggested, so as to give the 
casting vote to custom and common estimation, and the 
casuistry of the subject is re-drafted accordingly; we 
are confident that the interpretation of the Sunday law 
will resume its arrested evolution and catch up to 
modern times. 


Meanwhile, we see no serious obstacle to the limitation 
of the term ‘‘ servile work’’ to those manual and 
corporal tasks which, alike materially and formally, 
are really work, i.e., toil, and to the exception of those 
light manual occupations which materially perhaps are’ 
work, but formally are neither work nor menial, but 
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the free man’s recreation. Hence, if a poor man wishes | 
to dig up his allotment and plant his potatoes on a | 
Sunday, he must be able to urge the excuse of necessity, | 


for his act is certainly work and, even to-day, would 
commonly be termed servile. But if he merely wants 


to while away a few leisure hours in pottering about | 


his garden, or if his wife wants to knit while she reposes 
from the weekday drudgery of housework, I see no sound 


reason for preventing them. Their ways of seeking | 
recreation may not be those of the theologian, or of the | 
cultured man of the world with a library at his elbow | 


and a taste for literary pursuits. But the fact remains 
that they do not regard these light occupations as work: 
they regard them as recreation, and they have a right 
that their sentiment in this matter should receive the 
respect of the theologian, and that he should show it 
in a practical manner by restricting his interpretation 
of the ban to those burdensome toils which, from Monday 
to Saturday, bind them to earthly things and keep them 
from the corporate worship of God. 


Finally, if the theologian feels that, juridically, at 
least, manual hobbies and recreations must still be 
reckoned servile, and that therefore they still need a 
special excuse, we suggest that there is normally sufficient 
ground for an excuse, particularly for the modem 
factory or office worker, in the moral necessity of 
some such light forms of recreation. And if the 
theologian regards the extension of these hobbies to 


Sunday as an evil, he must at least admit that, in this | 


pleasure-seeking age, they are much the lesser evil, and 


that their permission would contribute something to the 

effective attainment of the end of the law. No doubt, | 
‘* the end of the law does not fall under the law,’’ but | 
when the precise meaning of the law is in doubt, the | 
end which the legislator had in view has considerable | 


value as an interpretative guide. We have endeavoured 
to follow its guidance in making these few suggestions, 
and we conclude with the hope that more competent 


theologians will give greater attention to this real and, | 


in many ways, important problem, and, after drawing 


what lessons they can from the instructive history of | 
the law, will inspire their elucidations from this same | 


source—the “‘ finis praecepti.”’ 
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THE FINANCES OF THE AVIGNON POPES 
By THE Rev. W. Lawson, S.J. 


N the history of the financial administration of the 
medieval popes the fourteenth century has a special 
place. Towards the middle of that century all the 
forms of tax and imposition, some of them unknown 

before and some destined during the Conciliar period 
to fall into disrepute and disuse,’ were established: the 
raising of them was regular except for special circum- 
stances: the administrative machinery which collected 
and disposed of the revenues was completely set up, 
and had the duties of its different parts more or less 
determined by regulation or by custom. The machine 
can be seen at work in the mass of financial records in 
the Vatican Archives.? From the time of John XXII 
(1316-1334) onwards there are three sets of registers, 
complete except for odd volumes which have been lost, 
the Introitus and Ezxitus registers, day books of receipts 
and expenditures kept in duplicate; the Collectoriae, 
containing the accounts of collectors and other agents; 
and the Obligationes et Solutiones, in which were regis- 


_ tered the taxes paid directly as well as promises to pay 


them. It is in a sense true that the Avignon financial 
system was complete and perfect: but it would be a 
mistake to regard that perfection as normal. It was 
the product, in large part, of exceptional and unfortunate 
circumstances; and its very perfection was evidence of 
the unhappy state of the Church. With the removal 
of manv of these circumstances in the fifteenth century, 
the volume of financial business decreased, and the 
financial machinery in consequence was less extensive 
and less remarkable. 


The first of the many untoward events which swelled 


‘Early in the fifteenth century, the Councils forbade the levy 


of procurations, spolia and fruits during vacancy. Services 
and annates also were reduced by concordats. 
*Cf. J. P. Kirsch: “ L’Adminictration des Finances Ponti- 


(1900), p. 274. 
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in*travel and in building. New sources of suppty -wer 


needed—and were found in increasing numbers, or were | 


made more and more productive, by succeeding popes, 
Constant political troubles added to the strain on depleted 
revenues. John XXII was violently attacked by Louis 
the Bavarian who had the support of some of the 


Fraticelli and of William of Occam, and of Marsiglio of | 


Padua and Jean of Jandun, the authors of the anti-papal 
Defensor Pacis. The legacy of war with Louis the 
Bavarian descended to Clement VI, who had also to 
deal with the republic set up in Rome by Cola di Rienzi, 
“the Last of the Tribunes.’’ From the time of Innocent 
VI until Gregory XI’s return to Rome, the pope had 


to maintain a strong force of mercenaries to keep his | 
Italian States from chaos. And, in addition, the papacy, | 


like any other government of the time, was feeling the 
effects of the change from an economics based on natural 
products to an economics resting on the circulation of 
money. It is not surprising that the Curia was compelled 
to extend its sources of revenue. 


The oldest sources of revenue were the Patrimonies and 
the Papal States. These provided a regular and varied 


income made up of rents; of tolls levied at roads, | 
bridges, rivers. and harbours; of fines and fees, and, in | 


the eleventh and twelfth centuries, of regalian rights 


to which the popes laid claim. By the Treaty of Meaux | 


in 1229 the pope became Count of the Venaissin which 
gave him a considerable revenue, all the more important 
when that from the Italian States dwindled during the 


fourteenth century. Other revenues of long standing | 
were those classed as census.’ The first kind of census | 
was that paid by protected and exempt ecclesiastical | 
foundations which, to secure papal protection, had | 


surrendered their possessions into the absolute ownership 


of the pope, and, in recognition of the surrender, paid 4 


nominal annual sum. This practice had become common 


$In 1192 the camerarius Cencio, later pope as Honorius IT], 
drew up the Liber Censuum, a list, by provinces and dioceses, fF 


of those owing census and of the amounts due. 





the expenses and so increased the needs of the Papacy | 
was the transfer of the Curia to Avignon. By the same § 
stroke a large part of the revenues from the Papal States | 
in- Italy was cut off, and large sums had to be expended | 
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in the second half of the ninth century, when the declining 
Carolingian dynasty could no longer provide protection : 
it remained popular until 1300, grants of exemption 
being most common from 1050 till 1250: but it was never 
important as a source of revenue. In the time of John 
XXII the largest individual census paid in the British 
Isles was £2 a year. In 1327 only twenty-three ecclesi- 
astical bodies owed census, the total due from them 
being an annual £10 6s. 4d., not all of which was paid.‘ 

A second kind of census consisted of regular payments 
from lay rulers. It was in essence a feudal payment, the 
papacy giving the protection of ecclesiastical censures” 
in return for a cash payment which took the place of 
the feudal military service. The earliest example of 
tribute of this sort is probably that paid by the first 
Christian Duke of Poland towards the end of the tenth 
century. In the thirteenth century tribute was paid by 
the kings of Castile, Aragon and Portugal; by King John 
of England, who in 1213 promised an annual 1,000 
marks in recognition of vassalage to the Holy See; by 
Scotland, Sardinia and Corsica; and by Charles of Anjou 
who was enfeoffed with the Kingdom of Sicily in return 
for an annual payment of 8,000 ounces of gold. The 
sum of these payments would have been considerable 
had they been made regularly; but they were often in 
arrears. In 1316, for example, England had not paid 
the tribute for twenty-four years. Late in Edward II’s 
reign, and early in Edward III’s, a few instalments were 
paid; but in 1366 Parliament denied the validity of the 
tax and the arrears remained unpaid.° 

Peter’s Pence is sometimes confused with tribute. 
They were essentially different, for the payment of 
Peter’s Pence originally did not mean dependence on 
the Holy See. It began in England as an alms sent to 
Rome, perhaps by Offa II of Mercia (757-796), perhaps 
by Ethelwulf of Wessex (839-858), certainly, as the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle testifies, by King Alfred.’ The 


‘W. E. Lunt: Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages (1934). 
Vol. I, p. 62. 


*Lunt, op. cit., Nos. 222, 228, 225: Kirsch, ut supra, pp. 
280-281. 

* Lunt, op. cit., No. 284. 
‘Lunt, op. cit., Nos. 236, 239. 
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payment was revived by William the Conqueror whos | 


expedition had been blessed by Alexander II: but he 
refused to take the oath of feality demanded by Gregory 
VII. With the spread of feudal ideas the payment lost 
its voluntariness and was demanded as a right. When 
the Teutonic Knights conquered new territory between 
Poland and the Baltic, they were compelled, in spite of 
the Grand Master’s protests to John XXII and Benedict 
XII, to pay Peter’s Pence.® 

This tax also was not very productive. In theory, 
each household contributed a penny: but the annual 
payment from England was only £199 6s. 8d., although 
much more than that was collected. Minor collectors 


always raised more than they had to deliver, and kept | 


the excess for themselves. Thus, in the late thirteenth 
century the Bishop of Chichester paid £8 a year to the 
papal collector of Peter’s Pence: but he raised 
£20 10s. 01d.° Innocent III tried to secure the delivery 
to himself of all the money that was collected, desiring 
to receive ‘‘ Peter’s Pence of each house that smoke out 
of comes ’’;” but King John prevented him. Similar 
attempts by Clement V and John XXII were equally 
vain; and no more than the traditional amount was paid 
until it ceased altogether in the sixteenth century. 
The most productive type of tax was that connected 
with papal control of benefices. .The principle on which 


that control rested was stated in its strongest form by |} 
Clement VI in 1344; ‘‘ Christ founded the Roman | 
Church, which in turn instituted all the churches— | 


patriarchal, metropolitan and cathedral—and the dig- 
nities existing therein.’’" In practice, almost complete 
control was exercised by the Avignon popes, who in this 
respect were stronger than any of their predecessors.” 


By various means, the chief of which was reservation, | 


8 Kirsch, wt supra, p. 281. 
® Lunt, op. cit., No. 260. 


” Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, II, 700. Rolls Series, ; 


edited by W. A. Wright (1887). 
1G. Mollat: Lettres Communes de Jean XXII. Introduc- 


tion. La Collation des Bénéfices Ecclésiastiques a& VEpoque ; 


des Papes d’Avignon (1921), p. 79. 


“Cf. Haller: Papsttum und Kirchenreform (1903), I, pp. : 


24-25; Mollat: Collation, p. 2. 
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they acquired the right of appointing to vacant benefices 
(actual or future), in perpetuity or for a time, in the 
universal Church or in part of it. The first general 
reservation was that made by Clement IV in 1265, when 
he declared, in the decretal Licet Ecclesiarum, that the 
pope, in accordance with ‘‘ ancient custom,’’ had the 
full disposition of all churches, dignities, personates and 
other benefices belonging to ecclesiastics who died at 
the seat of the Curia. This decretal was so extended 
by Boniface VIII, Clement V, John XXII and their 
successors, that the pope appointed to more and more 
minor benefices. Two examples will illustrate the rapid 
growth of their power. In England, from June 5th, 1305, 
to November 13th, 1306, the pope collated to twenty 
minor benefices : from September 5th, 1316, to September 
4th, 1317, he collated to nearly two hundred.® In the 
diocese of Constance in the first year of his pontificate 
Clement V conferred one benefice; John XXII in his 
first year conferred five; Benedict XII conferred fourteen, 
Clement VI eighteen, Innocent VI twenty-three, Urban V 
fifty-seven, and Gregory XI sixty-three.* Appointment 
to major benefices also—to bishoprics and abbacies—fell 
more and more into the pope’s hands; so that in 1300 
the confirmation or appointment of all archbishops and 
of many bishops and abbots belonged to the pope. Papal 
control was completed by Urban V’s reservation to papal 
provision of all patriarchal, archiepiscopal and episcopal 
churches with an annual revenue of more than two 
hundred florins, and all monasteries of men with a 
revenue of more than a hundred florins. 


In collating to minor benefices the popes acted as the 
supreme metropolitan to whom the right of collation had 
passed by the failure of inferiors to observe, for example, 
the ruling of the Third and Fourth Lateran Councils 
on the qualifications of a candidate for a benefice, and 
on the duration of vacancies. Other benefices fell at 
once to the pope by an incumbent’s adoption of the 
military profession, his return to the lay state or his 
entrance into a monastery. As to the major benefices, 
papal interference with election by chapter, which the 
popes had worked so hard to establish, may be explained 


* Haller, op. cit., I, p. 107. 
“ Mollat : Collation, p. 133. 
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in many instances by the failure of the electoral system. 
The see of Constance was vacant from 1318 to 1322 [ 
while the chapter quarrelled over rival candidates; and | 
of the six elections to the Archbishopric of Cologne 
between 1306 and 1356 four saw the election of two 
candidates by opposing factions among the canons. 
Besides, the pope, even when his universality was 
obscured by residence within the French frontier, was 
better able to meet the insistent presentation of royal 
candidates than a chapter would have been.” And it 
was as well that the increasing centralization of national 
governments should be countered by the centralization 
of the sole universal government in Christendom. 
The fiscal consequences of this papal collation were 
so great that they could not but influence papal policy. 
Every bishop and abbot on the occasion of his nomination, 
confirmation, consecration or translation by the pope, 
had to perform the servitia. This was a payment 
originating perhaps in the gifts made to the pope as 
metropolitan of Central Italy by the prelates whose 
elections he confirmed, perhaps in similar gifts made 
by bishops to lay or clerical patrons whose rights had 
been assumed by the popes. The gift was in two parts, 
first the servitia communia—fixed by Boniface VIII as 
one-third of the annual income of the bishopric or 
abbey—half of which went to the pope and half to the 
cardinals; secondly, the servitia minuta.” The gain to 















































4 Mollat: Collation, pp. 82, 80. 
1 Miss Anne Deeley: ‘‘ Papal Provision and Royal Rights 
of Patronage in the early Fourteenth Century,’’ English 
Historical Review, XLIII (1928), pp. 497-527. It is important 
to remember in the history of papal provisions, that ‘the 
general principle on which the pope relies is warranted by the 
law of the Church.”’ F. W. Maitland: Roman Canon Law in 
the Church of England (1898), p. 71; cf. also—the “ strict 
legality of the papal collations perhaps needs emphasis for it 
is an aspect which was completely ignored by contemporary 
English chroniclers.’”’ A. Deeley, wt supra, E.H.R., p. 498. 
7” These petty services were at first a variable amount. One 
half of the common services was divided amongst the cardinals 
present when the new prelate took the obligation to pay. The 
amount of each cardinal’s share was taken as the amount of 
one petty service, of which there were five. One petty service 
was finally fixed as a fourteenth of half the common services. 
The petty services went to various officers of the Curia. 
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the Curia from the services—and the loss to those who 
paid—was considerable. Between 1316 and 1334 John 
XXII and the cardinals received from common services 
the sum of 1,123,003 gold florins.” In 1383 the Bishop of 
Agen was promoted to the bishopric of Béziers and had 
to pay 3,642 florins in common services,” and in 1463 
a prelate whose common services were 6,830 florins paid 
a total of 10,987 florins.” The prelates found payment 
a great burden, especially as they had to assume 
responsibility for the arrears of their predecessors. If 
they continued to put off paying they were subject to 
ecclesiastical censures. There were many delinquents. 
On July 5th, 1328, in public audience, John XXII 
excommunicated one patriarch, five archbishops, thirty 
bishops and forty-six abbots for failure to pay their 
services.” 


The more important of other charges on benefices were 
annates—part of the revenues of the first year of a 
benefice which did not pay services; the jus spolii—the 
right to part at least of the inheritance of a minor 
benefice; and fruits during vacancies. When these 
charges were laid on a benefice, enough was left, 
normally, to the holder or administrator of it to pay 
off debts and to carry out the duties of the incumbent. 


®E. Géller: Die Hinnahmen der Apostolischen Kammer unter 
Johann XXIT (1910), p. 46.* 


“EK. Miintz: ‘ L’Argent et le Luxe 4 la Cour Pontificale 
d’Avignon,’”? Revue des Questions Historiques, LXVI (1899), 
p. 10, note 2. 


*Lunt, op. cit., I, p. 90. It is difficult to translate the four- 
teenth century florin into modern money values. Mr. Lunt, op. 
cit., p. 14, note 91, gives six florins as the equivalent of one pound 
sterling in 1300-1350. Miintz takes one florin as representing 
60 to 75 pre-war francs (R.Q.H. ut supra, p. 5, note 1). Dr. 
Coulton (‘The Meaning of Medieval Moneys,’”’ Historical 
Association Leaflet, No. 95) suggests 40 as the multiplier to 
bring fourteenth century sums of money up to modern values. 
These three suggestions taken together give £6 to £7 10s. as an 
approximate equivalent in modern English currency (of 1931 


rig the Gold Standard was abandoned) for the Avignon 
orin, 


1G, Mollat in review of Géller: Die Einnahmen, in R.H.E.. 
XII (1911), p. 540. 
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There were many other sources of papal revenue— | 
procurations, pecuniary fruits of the administration of 
justice, taxes paid by prelates in their visitations ad 
limina, and the pope’s share in fees for official docu- 
ments, to mention but a few. One large source deserves 
special mention—income taxes of various kinds. They 
were first levied to help in defraying the enormous cost 
of the Crusades, but later they were imposed “ pro 
oneribus Romanae Ecclesiae.’’ During the Avignon 
period taxes of a tenth of clerical incomes were levied 
for the re-conquest of the States of the Church and for 
the crusade against Bernabd Visconti. The clergy were 
unwilling to pay. The sexennial tenth decreed in the 
Council of Vienne (1312) was still in arrears in the 
diocese of Breslau in 1335. In 1372 the clergy of 
Cologne, Bonn, Xanten, Soest and Mainz signed a pact 
binding themselves to refuse payment of the tenth 
demanded by Gregory XI and to proceed against any 
of the signatories who paid. But papal censures were 
too strong for them, especially as the popes could count 
on the support of lay princes. In Germany, for 
example, John of Bohemia, Leopold of Austria, the 
Emperor Charles IV and Stephen II of Bavaria were 
all authorized by the pope to repair their finances from 
ecclesiastical revenues. In England, Edward I and 
Edward II got more out of papal taxes than did the 
popes themselves.” 


The official machinery to deal with the papal revenues 
was a marvel of efficiency. It had developed from the 
simple office instituted to manage the income of the 
Patrimonies. By the fourteenth century it was, in its 
main departments, complete. During the Avignon 
period there was a regular staff of collectors—made 


























































2 On the tenths in Germany, see E. Hennig: Die pédpstlichen 
Zehnten aus Deutschland im Zeitalter des Avignonesischen 
Papsttums . . . (1909); cf. Mollat in R.H.H., XI, p. 593. A 
defence of the papal taxation may be derived from the facts 
given in Th. Gottlob’s Die pdpstlichen Kreuzzugssteuern des } 
XIII en Jahrhunderts, where, however, he gives instances of the 

inquisitorial methods of papal financial agents, like Rinaldi, 
who inventoried monastic taxable property down to the poultry. 
But for the money so raised, resistance to Saracens and Turks [ 
would have been more ineffectual than it was. Gottlob deals 

with the century before Avignon became a papal residence. 
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permanent by Clement VI—some of them with a general 
commission to collect all money owed to the pope in a 
specified district, others sent to collect particular dues. 
They were bound by oath to faithful service, and 
frequent accounts were demanded of them. If their 
accounts were delayed they might be imprisoned, and 
for peculation they lost the property they had pledged 
as security. They had every reason to perform their 
duties well. Their commission gave them independence 
and large discretionary power; they received a generous 
salary and a reasonable allowance for expenses; and for 
good service they might hope for the reward of a bene- 
fice—perhaps a bishopric. The great majority were 
zealous and faithful: but there must have been a 
number of exceptions like the notorious Jean de Palmis, 
a collector in Southern France, who seems to have been 
a thorough-paced rogue. He clipped the coins he col- 
lected before sending them to the Curia; he ‘‘ accepted 
a horse in payment of a debt owed to the Camera, fed 
it at the expense of the Camera, sold it at a profit and 
put the profit in his pocket.’ He made fraudulent 
contracts and lent money at interest. He was boastful 
and overbearing and his morals were bad. But he was 
an exception. Most of the collectors deserve credit for 
the performance of duties which were always difficult 
and might be dangerous. Lay princes were often 
hostile and so were the local clergy. There is record 
of one collector who rode a horse to death escaping 
danger. Another, trying apparently to ride his horse 
to death, fell under it and had three ribs broken. A 
third put the price of a new suit on his expense account 
after he had been robbed of everything but his shirt. 


The transfer of money to the Curia was part of the 
collector’s duty. Money and plate were kept locally in 
a church or monastery, or in a house bought or hired 
for the purpose. It was often given into the keeping 
of the Templars. In the thirteenth century the popes 
began to use bankers for the transfer of money. The 
bankers took charge of money deposited with them and 
transported it to the Curia either in specie or by an 
order on the representative of their firm at the papal 


% Lunt, op. cit., I, p. 49. 
“Lunt, op. cit., I, pp. 50-51; II, Nos. 134, 76, 87. 
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court, or by a Bill of Exchange. Most of the big Italian 
banking houses had a representative at the Curia to 
deal with such business and also to exchange money in 
different currencies. An illustration of the losses which 
papal revenues might suffer is to be found in the fact 
that when, in 1328, an official examination was made 
of the Avignon money-changers, thirty-six of them out 
of forty-three were found to be using fraudulent weights 
and measures. More serious loss might be sustained 
from the failure of a banking house, as when the popes 
were involved for 80,000 florins in the failure of the 
Buonsignori, a loss which John XXII tried to repair by 
demanding the money owed to the Buonsignori by the 
city of Cambrai.» In the main, however, the popes 
were well served by their bankers. 


The control of the whole system was in the hands of 
the Camerarius, the chief official of the papal exchequer 
which was called the Camera. He had close personal 
and official relations with the pope, and with all the 
cameral officials—the treasurer, the cameral clerks 
(three or four in number during most of the fourteenth 
century), the bankers’ agents and the principal collec- 
tors. The central financial office over which he thus 
ruled was amongst the most important departments of 
the Curia. The cameral clerks have been described as 
being to the Camera what the permanent under- 
secretaries are to the English administrative depart- 
ments—‘‘ the solid foundation which preserved an 
unbroken continuity of financial administration, what- 
ever might be the vicissitudes in the fortunes of the 
papacy and the changes in the heads of departments.’ 
When the pope returned to Rome part of the Camera 
remained at Avignon, so that when the Schism was 
consummated and Robert of Geneva went to Avignon 
as Clement VII, he found the financial machine com- 
plete and working. 


The receipts of the Camera were vast. They aver- 


> See on the papal bankers, Mollat and Samaran: La 
Fiscalité Pontificale en France au XIVe Siécle, in Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles Francgaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 96 (1905), 
pp. 148-158. 


* Lunt, op. cit., I, p. 20, giving the opinion of Gottlob, A., 
Aus der Camera Apostolica des XV Jahrhunderts (1889), p. 112. 
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aged annually under John XXII 228,000 florins, which, 
according to modern equivalents suggested in note (20) 
would represent, in 1931, between £1,368,000 and 
£1,710,000. There was, in addition the ‘‘ treasure ”’ 
properly so called—precious stones, objects of gold and 
silver, tapestries and the like. John XXII was reputed 
to have amassed treasure worth anything from fifteen 
million to twenty-five million florins.” This is a gross 
exaggeration, but the truth is startling enough. John 
XXII’s treasure was valued at 700,000 florins eight years 
after his death. Other popes, also, had treasure. The gold 
plate of Clement V (a gift, probably, from the king of Eng- 
land) weighed about three hundred pounds. The gold and 
silver plate in 1348 weighed nearly four hundred pounds.” 
The jus spolii made constant additions to the store of 
treasure. In the spolia of the bishop of Forli in 1361 the 
pope got plate worth 1,763 florins. In those of the 
bishop of Evora in 1322 he received six gold rings set 
with balass rubies, twenty-two set with sapphires, five 
with emeralds and several others.” The treasure 
increased also by purchase and legacy. It is not, of 
course, evidence of luxury. In a world where the papal 
finances could be thrown out of equilibrium by almost 
any political or military incident, the popes naturally 
sought to have wealth in a compact form with which 
to tide over a period when their ordinary income was 
cut off. In 1358, when the ‘‘ Great Company ”’ was 
ravaging the Romagna, Innocent VI raised 26,000 
florins by the sale of plate and jewels; and towards the 
end of the fifteenth century Innocent VIII actually paid 
some of his debts in Flemish tapestry. As to the rest 
of the expenditure, it was, if the political circumstances 
are taken into account, reasonable enough. The pro- 
ceeds of the Crusade taxes and the alms given by the 
faithful as a condition of indulgences or in commutation 
of crusading vows did not usually pass through the 
Camera but were delivered direct to leaders of Crusades. 
The ordinary expenses of administration were a con- 
siderable item of the budget. The papal familia 


* Villani says twenty-five millions. Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, t. XIII, col. 765. 


* Mintz, ut supra, R.Q.H. (1899), pp. 383-384. 
® Miintz, wt supra, pp. 20-21. 
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consisted of between two hundred and fifty and thre} 
hundred officials maintained by the pope, and ther} 
were besides a great number attached to the Curia ani) 
in part dependent on it. In 1370 these cortesianj| 
numbered two thousand three hundred and fifty-nine, | 


The necessary buildings at Avignon were cositly.} 
The site itself cost 80,000 florins. The papal residence: | 


—castle and cloister, prison and palace all in one—wa;} 


a constant drain on revenue. The palace was a strang 
combination of luxury and simplicity. The walls wer 
hung with tapestry, the chapels were magnificent, the 
library was a treasure-house” as a papal library should 
be. Yet the floors were rush-covered, and the windows 
except those of the chapels, were of waxed gauze. 
Avignon also had to be guarded. The item “‘ custodia 
et arthilaria’’ requires no explanation when it is 
remembered that in 1370 Avignon was besieged by the 


Free Companies. Other building projects show the} 


liberality of the popes as well as explaining their need 
of money. John XXII gave 30,000 livres (about 
£200,000 modern) for the building of the castle of 
Sorgues. Benedict XII devoted 50,000 florins to the 
care and upkeep of the Roman basilicas. Innocent V 
built the ‘‘ incomparable Chartreuse ’”’ of Villeneuve. 
Urban V expended 70,000: florins at Montpellier alone, 


and built also at Mende, Bédoués, Grisac, Rome, | 


Perugia, and Monte Cassino. The universities of 


Cahors and Montpellier owe their foundation to the) 


Avignon popes.” 


There was certainly luxury at Avignon. The story ) 
of Clement V’s banquet is well known. On April 30th | 
and May ist of 1308 he was the guest of two cardinals. | 


He and his suite were received with great splendour 


and entertained with luxurious extravagance. There} 
were nine courses in the banquet, each consisting of | 
three dishes. One of the courses was built up like 4/ 
castle and contained a stag, a boar, kids, hares and | 
rabbits. After the fourth course rich presents wert | 
presented to each of the guests, half (in value) of the 

pope’s present being a charger worth four hundred | 


*® See Ehrle: Historia Bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificum, | 
90 R 


1 Miintz, wt supra, pp. 378-379, 405-406. 
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was brought in surmounted by a tower and a column 
from which played five different kinds of wine. The 
margins of the fountain were decorated with peacocks, 
partridges, pheasants, cranes and other birds. There 
was an interval—none too soon one would think— 
between the seventh and eighth courses, during which 
a tournament was held in the banqueting hall. The 
banquet proper ended with a concert. Dessert con- 
sisted of two trees, the one green and covered with 
crystallized fruits, the other silvered and bearing gilded 
apples, pears, figs, peaches and grapes.” It is not an 
edifying tale. It is true that Clement V gave away a 
large part of his money in charity—one hundred florins 
as dowry to each of two hundred young noble women, 
to twelve hundred and one young women twenty-five 
florins each, and forty each to three hundred and sixty- 
six entering convents; as well as nearly 67,000 florins 
for the genteel poor: but his generosity was posthumous 
and in any case it was at the expense of his successor, 
John XXII, to whom out of a fortune of 814,000 florins 
he left only 70,000.% Clement V, however, must not be 
taken aS in any way representative of the Avignon 
popes, of whom all but he merit our respect for out- 
standing qualities of one sort or another, and none of 
whom ever displayed the weakness and greed for gold 
which were so marked in Clement.* Later popes may, 
indeed, be accused of extravagance in dress. The bill 
of a merchant of Asti for clothes supplied to the 
papal familia amounted, in 1349, to 10,652 florins. 
The cost of silk bought for the pope in Tuscany in 
1351 was 2,258 florins: and there are innumerable 
examples of such expenses at a time when a noble- 
man, Paul de Sade, considered his wife well pro- 
vided for when he left her ten florins every third 
year to buy ‘‘ unum indumentum.’’® But the popes 
had many reasons for display, more especially when 


® Miintz, wt swpra, pp. 403-404. 


® Miintz, ut supra, pp. 404-405 ; Ehrle: Archiv fiir Literatur-und 
Kirchengeschichte, t. V, pp. 143-145. 


“Haller: Papsttum, pp. 24, 45; Pastor: Geschichte der 
Papste, I, p. 55. 


* Miintz, ut supra, pp. 388, 386, 389. 
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their residence away from Rome might have suggestei | 
a grave falling off in their international power. It was 
essential for them to make a good impression op | 
distinguished visitors, of whom there were many. |) 
1363, for example, John the Good of France, Waldemar 1 























III of Denmark and Peter of Lusignan, King of Cyprus, 

were together in Avignon; and in 1365 the pope had to 

entertain the Emperor Charles IV, the ambassadors of}. 
the eastern Emperor, John Paleologus, and the ambas | 
sadors of Edward III of England. Besides, a large pari th 
of the clothes supplied to the Curia—silk, scarlet, cloth} 
of gold—counted as ‘‘ treasure,’’ to be turned into money th 
in times of distress. to 


In general, though much in the Avignon system is to 
be regretted, a study of it reveals the power of the 
medieval papacy, its ‘‘ careful planning, intelligent} p 
organization and immense vigour.’’ The _ regular 
administrative business of the Curia, of which financial 
business was but a part, was carried on at Avignon 
‘““imperturbably and regularly even in the times of 
greatest stress and storm.’’ ‘‘ The highly centrallized Ul 
Church of the fourteenth century, the incessant activity t 
of the popes and the central bureaucracy at Avignon 
penetrated to, and made itself felt in, the outermost ” 
lands of Christendom ’’* and sustained the conscious- 
ness of Christian unity and catholicity, increasingly | 
necessary to withstand the centrifugal forces of growing | 
nationalism. 


~ TTR 0" 


%G. Barraclough: Public Notaries and the Papal Curia F 
(1934), pp. 129-131. ; 
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ST. LEO THE GREAT 
By THE Rev. J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D., M.A. 


HE greater number of Patristic homilies contained 
| in the Breviary were originally delivered in 
Rome by Pope Leo the Great. It cannot but be 
of interest to priests who have to spend so much 
time in the year in reading and re-reading the words of 
this Saint to have a clear idea of what sort of man he 
was whose short sermons they are bound to repeat many 
thousand times during their priesthood. Listeners-in 
to the wireless know how a speech by a speaker unseen 
and unknown loses much of its value, whereas the 
words vibrate with life and meaning when one is 
intimate with the person who broadcasts. Through the 
Breviary St. Leo has broadcasted to Christendom for 
many centuries, but it is to be feared that his voice has 
been recognized as that of a friend by but very few. 


‘Catholic historians feel inclined to rank Leo I amongst 
the greatest popes that reigned from Peter to Pius XI, 
some would regard him as the greatest of all. Protestant 
historians, disregarding the words of Christ to Peter, 
sometimes even call him the real founder of the Papacy. 
The more directly one comes into contact with the mind 
of this remarkable man, not merely by reading about 
him in Church historians, but by carefully reading his 
own letters and sermons, the more one’s admiration for 
him rises, not merely as a natural genius but as a man 
of most exalted spiritual stature and eminent sanctity. 
He was as it were a statesman of God, a man imperially 
minded, but the empire he served was the empire of 
Christ, and he never forgot the dignity of his Master 
on the hem of whose garment stands written King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. He realized that it beseemed 
him never to lose patience, pity, calmness and hope, for 
he represented on earth the Divine Ruler of whom it is 
said that He is ‘‘ patiens quia aeternus.’’ He felt 
himself clad in the vesture of the meek royalty of Christ 
and he passed through this life not unworthy of the 
mantle he wore. He loved with deep love the truth of 
the Incarnation and felt himself the God-appointed 


guardian of the truth of the manhood and Godhead of 
Christ. 
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Let us go back fifteen hundred years and try to ga} 
some idea what sort of man he was. 
On the 18th of January, A.D. 449, a strange scene took} ex 
place in old St. Peter’s at Rome. It was then as now] pr 
the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome and the Pop} th 
had, according to custom, gone to venerate the tomb off nc 
the Holy Apostle accompanied by a number of bishop} na 
who were wont on that day to pay their respects to th} er 
Holy Father and share with him the solemnity of tha} be 
memorable day. At the same time the Roman Emperm} be 
of the West, Valentinian III, with his mother Galk| bi 
Placidia and his wife Eudoxia, had come to Rome fron} H 
Ravenna where they usually resided. Surrounded by} Ww: 
their court they were entering the Basilica to say ther} he 
prayers at St. Peter’s tomb. As they approached th} E 
altar the Pope, already an old man, rose and wen} 4 
towards them with a score of bishops. It seemed a} E 
first to be just the usual courtesy demanded by the} 1} 
occasion, but before the customary civilities could k} © 
exchanged, the Pope shook with emotion and burst oi} ‘ 
into tears. For a time his grief made him speechles| 
and nothing could be made out as the reason of his grie.| T 
At last he was able to make himself understood ani} bi 


tell them of one of the greatest scandals that had eve) al 
taken place in Christendom. It had happened but fow} D 
months before, but the chief criminals had most clever! bi 
tried to hide their evil deeds. One of the Papal legate) 
Hilary the deacon, had escaped from the scene i; a 
turmoil and at last the Pope had learned the full truth) 

By order of the Emperor of the East, Theodosius the) E 
younger, a cousin of Valentinian III, and with the} h 
reluctant assent of the Pope, who had sent three legates; : 







a great meeting of bishops had taken place at Ephesus) 
This meeting has gone down in history by the nam) le 
which Pope Leo justly gave it: a robber-synod, i) P 
meeting of brigands. Eutyches, an aged abbot od) F 
a monastery in the outskirts of Constantinople, hai) 
propounded strange theories concerning Our Lord’? 
manhood. Before the union of the two natures, the) 
divine and the human, in Christ, so said Eutyches, they) 
were indeed two in number and distinct, but after they 
union in the Incarnation, there was but one nature—tht? 
divino-human. After the Incarnation Christ’s humal’ 
nature was not really the same as ours, but was absorbe z 
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or amalgamated with the Godhead in some indescribable 
' way. The old man was so confused in his attempts at 
explanation, that it was difficult to ascertain what he 
; nov} precisely meant, but he obstinately clung to his assertion 
Pope} that in Christ now there was but one single nature and 
nb off not two. He called the Catholic doctrine of the two 
shops} natures in Christ Nestorianism, whereas _ Nestorius’s 
‘0 the} error was to teach two persons in Christ. Called 
tha} before his bishop Flavian of Constantinople, who had 
peror}, been assisted by a synod of some thirty neighbouring 
Gall} bishops, Eutyches had been condemned and deposed. 
from} He claimed to have been unjustly condemned and 
.d by} wrote to the Pope, claiming mendaciously that he 
ther} had made a formal appeal at his condemnation. 
d th} Eutyches had a great reputation for sanctity and austere 
went} asceticism. He had many friends at court. The 
ed a} Eastern Emperor was a man of little mental capacity, 
y th} he was strongly influenced by his favourite eunuch, 
ld | Chrysapius, who was a godchild of Eutyches and who 
st out} strongly took up his cause. 


chless The friends of Eutyches started a deep intrigue. 
grie.| They persuaded the Emperor to call a great synod of 
1 ani} bishops to investigate the matter. They so managed 
affairs that in this synod, to be held at Ephesus, 
Dioscorus, the patriarch of Alexandria, should preside, 
_ bishops of reliable orthodoxy should be excluded and 
| Many persons, especially monks, should be included so 
_ as to make the result a foregone conclusion: condem- 
h} nation of Flavian and triumph of Eutyches. The 
_ Emperor seems to have been a mere playball in their 
hands. Dioscorus came from Egypt to Ephesus and 
behaved as absolute master at the Synod, the Papal 
| Legates, though present, were disregarded. Pope Leo’s 
letter to Flavian and to the Synod was on various 
_ pretexts never read. Eutyches declared orthodox. 
_ Flavian deposed. Some hundred and thirty bishops 
if who were present were forced by brutal violence to sign 
| their names on blank sheets of paper in token of assent 
| tothe proceedings. Flavian was so brutally mishandled, 
that he died from his injuries three days afterwards. 
Dioscorus went to Constantinople and consecrated 
Anatolius as successor to Flavian, and excommunicated 
Pope Leo. The Emperor Theodosius approved of all 
the proceedings, sent the orthodox deposed bishops in 
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exile, and promulgated this shameful Council through. 
able to cry out aloud in the Council: Contradicitur. 


even above the din and the violence. But nothing mor} 
had been done and the Catholic world stood helpless | 
and aghast at the crimes committed, while heres 
seemed triumphant. 

Hence the tears of Leo, tears over the shamefil 
weakness and sinful ambition of so many of his fellow | 
bishops. He implored the Emperor of the West to 
intercede with his cousin the Emperor of the East to 
undo the evil, and allow a real Council instead of the 
den of thieves at Ephesus. But Theodosius answered 


haughtily that he saw no reason and that all was well. | 


Like most weak men Theodosius was obstinate and | 


trusted his unworthy favourites. Humanly speaking} . 


an irretrievable calamity had befallen the Church, and 


even a strong man might cry with grief, but Leo’s were 


not idle tears of impotent vexation. He immediately | 


displayed an energetic activity full of tact, patience and | 
firmness. He persuaded not merely the Westen} 
Emperor to write to Constantinople but the Empress, | 


and the Empress-Mother as well, so as to exercise the 
strongest possible influence on that strange Court. He 


wrote to the Emperor’s sister, Pulcheria, whose influence | 
still stood for much with her brother. He wrote to the | 
clergy of Constantinople to assure them of his suppor; 


and encourage them to resist heresy. 


For a time it was unknown what had happened tof 
Flavian, whether he was alive or dead. When it was} 
certain that he had succumbed to his injuries and was | 
dead, the problem arose of the vacant see of Constanti- | 
nople. Anatolius, who had been consecrated in spite of | 
a scandalous disregard of all Church law by Dioscorus ) 
and the Eutychian faction, announced his consecration 7 
to the Pope in an equivocal letter, and Theodosius the | 
Emperor had strongly urged the Papal confirmation of j 
the election. The Pope replied with a cautious rescript ) 
that he had not as yet received the customary profession | 
of faith of the newly elected and that he could no jf 
approve until he received it. Anatolius, a man of 4f 
wavering and shifty mind, a worldling who would trim [ 
his sails to every wind, had begun to realize that of 
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the whole it was safer to profess acceptance of Papal 
doctrine on the Incarnation. On receiving Anatolius’s 
correct profession of faith, Leo acknowledged him as 
Bishop of Constantinople. It must have been hard for 
Leo to overcome his repugnance to the mean ambitious 
soul of Anatolius, but in the interest of the true faith 
it seemed the best thing to do so as not needlessly to 
antagonize the Court clique at Constantinople. The 
numerous letters which in the course of years Leo wrote 
to Anatolius are models of paternal patience. Leo 
distrusted him to the last, and told the Papal nuncio 
in Greece of his mistrust, but he never betrayed his 
aversion by any anger or bitter sarcasm, though some- 
times he wrote with a stern kindness, which must have 
been bitter medicine for Anatolius. 


Matters suddenly changed in the East by the premature 


death of Theodosius II. His somewhat older sister, 


Pulcheria, accepted the able general Marcian as her 
nominal husband and the joint-rule of these two was 
an eminent blessing to the East. Marcian at once wrote 
a friendly letter to Pope Leo and assured him of his 
orthodoxy. The body of the martyred Flavian was, with 
great solemnity, brought back to Constantinople. The 
bishops deposed by the Robber Synod were reinstated. 
Eutyches was banished. Pope Leo, who had vainly 
urged a general council in Italy, now at first thought 
that matters could be arranged without any council. 
Marcian, however, was keen to have a council, and to 
have it in the East. Finally, Chalcedon was agreed 
upon. The Pope graciously yielded. He sent his legates 
and this council became one of the most famous in all 
history for the number of its members—almost six 
hundred bishops were present, all from the East—and 
famous for the unanimity of its doctrinial decisions. 
Leo’s letter on the faith to Flavian was at last publicly 
read and the bishops acclaimed it as the voice of St. 
Peter through Leo and pronounced anathema on whom- 
soever would refuse to accept it. Tradition has it 
that Leo, having written this letter containing the 
detailed exposition of the mystery of the two natures 
in Christ, laid it overnight on the tomb of St. Peter and 
prayed that the Prince of the Apostles should correct 
anything in it which might be incorrectly or unsuitably 
expressed. When Leo later removed it again, he found 
Cc 
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thereon changes made and the words written: Legi ¢e © 
emendavi: I read it, and made emendations. 


The story at least illustrates Leo’s mentality which is | 
dominated by the conviction that Peter lives and rules | 
in his See. This conviction leaps to the foreground | 
scores of times in Leo’s sermons and letters. No doubt | 
all Popes have it to a certain extent, but not in the same | 
intimate, vivid, almost affectionate way. It also shows 
that Leo combined with a singularly calm and majestic | 
character and an amazing clarity of speech a rare | 
humility and conscious dependence on supernatural 
help. Reading Leo’s writings one comes, moreover, to 
the strong impression that though grandeur and dignity 
is the outstanding merit of his style, yet it betrays the 
soul of a poet, there is a musical lilt in his periods; a 
strong and chaste imagination shows itself in his treat- } 
ment of sacred subjects. If ever a man made the deep 
abstract things of theology attractive and read almost | 
like the fairy story of God and His dealings with man, 
it was Leo. Reading even after fifteen hundred years 
his serene and beautiful expositions of the mysteries of 
the Incarnation, expositions in which a holy emotion 
is blended with strictest accuracy, one understands how 
six hundred bishops after the public recital of his letter 
could have leapt up in flaming enthusiasm and exclaimed 
‘* Peter spoke by Leo, anathema to him, who denies 
what Peter saith.”’ 

It is to be deeply regretted that Leo’s sermons, although 
repeatedly published, are but rarely used by priests as 
a book of spiritual reading, for in all spiritual and ascetic 
literature it would be difficult to find addresses more 
apt to edify and raise a priestly soul than those of that 
ancient Pope. They should, however, be read in Latin. 
Leo loses more in translation than other authors. Leo’s 
Sermons are poetry in prose and poetry is hard to 
translate without losing that indefinable something 
which conquers the heart. of man. Moreover, Leo should 
be read slowly, very slowly. I fancy he uttered his 
sermons very calmly, very deliberately, and it is evident 
they were the fruit of much thought and long prepar- 
ation. They seem utterly simple and unstudied when 
first heard or read casually, but careful reading reveals 
riches, not seen in the beginning. It is the highest art 
to hide art, and Leo possessed it. We know nothing 
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of Leo’s early education, but almost certainly it must 
have been in the aristocratic families of Old Rome. 
Although there is almost half a millennium between the 
Latin of Cicero and that of Leo, a comparison between 
these two writers is not always to the disadvantage of 
the latter, unless one holds that Ciceronian syntax is 
the unchangeable law of absolute perfection: a foolish 
superstition, which if applied to our own language would 
condemn all post-Elizabethan literature to the status of 
second-rate English. 

As an instance the following passage may serve. The 
sacra oratio is Our Lord’s prayer in the Gethsemane, and 
the passage deals with Our Lord’s surrender to the 
soldiers who came with torches and lanthorns to capture 
Him in the garden. 

Cum verbis sacrae orationis suae Dominus declarasset 
verissime sibi atque plenissime et humanam et divinam 
inesse naturam, ostendens unde esset quod pati nollet 
et unde quod vellet, depulsa trepidatione infirmitatis et 
confirmata magnanimitate virtutis, rediit in sententiam 
suae dispositionis aeternae, et saevienti diabolo per 
ministeria Judaeorum, formam servi nihil peccati 
habentis objecit: ut per eum ageretur omnium causa, 
in quo solo erat omnium natura sine culpa. Irruerunt 
ergo in Lumen Verum filii tenebrarum, et utentes faculis 
atque laternis non evaserunt infidelitatis suae noctem, 
quia non intellexerunt lucis Auctorem. Occupant 
paratum teneri, et trahunt volentem trahi: Qui si 
vellet obniti, nihil quidem in injuriam Ejus impiae 
manus possent, sed mundi redemptio tardaretur et 
nullum salvaret illaesus, Qui pro omnium salute erat 
moriturus. Sermon 49. 

It is difficult to render the deep emotion scarcely 
hidden by the solemn stately periods of the Latin. ‘‘ By 
the words of His sacred prayer the Lord had made clear 
that He possessed in fullness and truth both the human 
nature and the divine. He did so by showing how it 
came to be that His will shrank from suffering and how 
it came to be that His will embraced it. He threw off 
the trembling of His human infirmity and adopted the 
Strength of His magnanimous divine power and thus 
once more He entered into the assent to His own eternal 
decree. To the cruelty of the Devil, of whom the Jews 
were but instruments, He willingly exposed His’ ‘ form 
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of a servant’ though He had no sin, that through Him 
the plight of all men might be bettered since in Him 
alone existed without sin that nature which all men 
shared with Him. Upon Him, the world’s True Light, 
they rushed, those sons of darkness, and with all their 
torches and lanthorns they could not escape from their 
night of unbelief, for their mind did not grasp the 
Author of light. They lay hands on One who is willing 
to be held, they draw One who is willing to be drawn. 
Had He wished to resist, no wicked hands could have 
done Him hurt, but the redemption of the world would 
have been delayed, and had He gone unhurt, He would 
have saved no man, He who was about to die for the 
salvation of all men.”’ 

What strikes one most in Leo’s letters and sermons 
is the paternal stateliness and unperturbed calm which 
is obviously the outcome not of pride, not the fruit of 
a haughty mind, but of unconquerable charity joined 
to the knowledge of divine authority inherent in the 
Apostolic See. There was in Leo I something of Pius X 
who, when the first Portuguese republican government 
had treated the Papal Nuncio shamefully, knew that 
God would vindicate the honour of His Vicar, as he 
said: ‘‘ quia in hujus sedis majestatem peccaverunt.”’ 
Leo witnessed the most fearsome turmoils in Church and 
State, calamities seemed to overwhelm the Christian 
world, but there is no note of despair or hysteria in any 
of Leo’s writings. Attila, the scourge of the human 
race, with the wild hordes of his Huns, crosses the 
Alps, and there is nothing which can or dare stop his 
march on Rome. Leo and his priests go to meet him at 
Mantua and through some astounding miracle wrought 
on the heart of the barbarian, he turns back and leaves 
Italy. Genseric, the Vandal, invited by the treachery 
of an injured and despairing woman, arrives with his 
hordes at the gates of Rome, Leo goes to meet him and 
at least obtains that the city will not be destroyed, no 
buildings burnt, it will be surrendered to the looting 
of the barbarian soldiery, but even then some of the 
main churches will be spared, and a fortnight thence, 
before the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, they will 
depart: Sicily is overrun by barbarians, almost the 
whole of: North Africa has been conquered by the 
Vandals. Spain is under the heel of the Goths, of France 
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little more than the extreme south-east corner has 
escaped the invasion of alien multitudes, who are either 
agans or Arians. Britain is lost to the Roman common- 
wealth, they have left it the prey of Picts and Scots and 
Saxons. The feeble Western Empire drags on a shameful 
existence. Valentinian III is a weak though well- 
meaning creature. As long as his mother lived, the 
much-tried Galla Placidia, a semblance of orderly 
government is kept up. When she dies, her son murders 
his best general, the one outstanding figure in bravery 
and ability. Shortly afterwards Valentinian himself 
is assassinated. Maximus the Usurper, who succeeds 
him for a few months at Rome, is assassinated in his 
turn by angry soldiery. In 455 Avitus, a successful 
general in Gaul, comes to Rome and is proclaimed 
emperor, but is deposed not long afterwards by Ricimer, 
a barbarian general, who puts up Majorianus as puppet- 
emperor in succession and then murders him. 

All these things St. Leo witnessed during the twenty- 
one years of his pontificate, yet those that read his letters 
and sermons are amazed to find hardly a reference to 
the sea of civil and military calamities which surrounded 
him. In one of his sermons there is a reference to the 
sack of Rome by Genseric, in a few of his letters, say 
in those which accompanied alms he sent to bishops in 
distress, there is a reference to hard times, but always 
in a very restrained and dignified way. Leo lost nu 
time in lamentation. Though the Roman Empire was 
visibly crumbling into dust, he did not think the end of 
the world had come. He felt that the immense majesty 
of Rome could never fail, for therein stood the See of 
Peter and that was the centre of the Empire of Christ. 
Rarely were Christ’s words more visibly true than in 
Leo, the words spoken on the eve of the Passion : I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not and thou in thy 
turn confirm thy brethren. It was this unique inner 
‘certainty and self-possession which characterized Leo 
and which made him a Rock-man in a shuddering world. 
Yet he had no heart of stone. What filled him with 
pity and sorrow and made him write with indignation 
were the sins and scandals within Christendom. When 
the’ infamous Timothy the Cat intruded into the see of 
Alexandria and filled that city with bloodshed, when 
‘the ‘saintly Proterius, the true bishop, was shamefully 
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done to death by a crew that called itself Christian, 
when mean rivalry and blatant worldliness made an 
Anatolius of Constantinople or a Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
or a Hilary of Arles intrigue for honours and power, 
the great soul of Leo showed signs of deepest emotion. 
Conscious of the commission God gave him as shepherd 
over the whole flock, Leo could be stern, but it was 
paternal severity that warns and threatens more than 
it carries out. In his letters he may refer to Timothy 
the Cat as ‘‘illa bestia,’ or ‘‘ anti-christus _ille,” 
‘* cruentissimus invasor,’’ ‘‘ imitator diaboli,’’ for the 
man was a despicable criminal as well as a heretic and 
intruded bishop; but in treating of the poor deceived 
multitude he changes his tone and his advice, he blames 
those over-zealous champions who, in their eagerness 
for the faith, have dealt with them ‘‘ inconsultius et 
ferocius ’’’ with lack of consideration and even with 
ferocity. Scores of times and in different circumstances 
he urges, both concerning clergy and laity, that on any 
token of submission they should be dealt with with the 
utmost leniency. 

Strange to say in modern times Leo has been accused 
of harshness and a persecuting spirit. He has been 
accused of approving of the death penalty for heresy. 
The ground of this accusation is his approval of the 
execution of Priscillian, some seventy-five years before, 
on the accusation of bishops indeed, but by the secular 
authorities for the crime of ‘‘ magic and witchcraft,” 
the technical old-Roman legal offence of ‘‘ maleficium.” 
The execution of Priscillian roused the strongest oppo- 
sition and was severely blamed by St. Martin of Tours. 
These are St. Leo’s words: Merito patres nostri, sub 
quorum temporibus heresis haec nefanda prorupit per 
totum mundum instanter egere ut impius furor ab 
universa Ecclesia pelleretur: quando etiam mundi prin- 
cipes ita hance sacrilegam ‘amentiam detestati sunt ut 
auctorem ejus ac plerosque discipulos legum publicarum 
ense prosternerent. Videbant enim omnem curam 
honestatis auferri, omnem conjugiorum copulam solvi, 
simulque divinum jus humanumque subverti: si hujus- 
modi hominibus usquam vivere cum tali professione 
licuisset. Et profuit diu ista districtio Ecclesiasticae 
lenitati, quae etsi sacerdotali contenta judicio, cruentas 
refugit ultiones, severis tamen Christianorum principum 
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constitutionibus adjuvatur, dum ad spirituale nonnum- 
quam recurrunt remedium, qui timent corporale sup- 
plicium. 

Though the word “‘ heresis ’’ is used in this passage, 
it is quite plain that in St. Leo’s eyes Priscillian was 
guilty, not merely of denying some item of revealed 
doctrine—that would have been strict heresy—but of 
going counter to fundamental principles of the natural 
law. He states that the secular authorities ‘“‘ saw that 
all care for chastity was being lost, all conjugal bonds 
broken, and all law, human and divine, violated.’’ 
Priscillianists were accused of manichaeism in its rigid 
form, the form which regarded conjugal acts as crimes, 
marriage as sinful in itself, and unchastity as a lesser 
sin than marital intercourse. No wonder that Leo calls 
it a ‘‘nefanda pestis’ and thought that the secular 


> 


authority had done well to execute the leaders of this 
unspeakable infamy and monstrous horror, which would 
corrupt the human race in its very source. It is possible 
that St. Leo erred in believing in Priscillian’s guilt. 
However guilty some of the secret confraternity of 


“continentes ’’ may have been, Priscillian may have 
been personally innocent of their unnatural crimes, and 
St. Martin of Tours may have been right in defending 
the accused. This is merely a question of historical fact, 
and Leo, who had a great deal to do with secret 
Manichean conventicles in Rome and was a man of slow 
deliberate judgment, is not necessarily wrong in his 
estimate of Priscillian. The Roman archives under 
Leo’s predecessor, St. Damasus, contained no doubt an 
extensive dossier of Priscillian’s case, for both Rome and 
Milan had been appealed to. Be this as it may, even 
St. Martin of Tours would not have disputed the prin- 
ciple that the secular authority may decree the death 
penalty against those who undermine all human society 
by proclaiming the act of procreation a crime and 
pardoning acts of unchastity as of lesser evil if com- 
mitted apart from natural intercourse. Pope Innocent 
III who sanctioned the crusade against the Albigenses, 
the Priscillianists of the thirteenth century, certainly 
acted on this principle. Since the true nature of this 
insane manichean horror has been better studied and 
understood, even secular non-Catholic historians have 
admitted that the crusade saved Europe from ‘sinking 
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in the mire of the lowest human degradation caused }y 
unnatural fanaticism. Both the Emperor Valentinial) 
and Pope Leo solemnly state that dens of infamy unde? 
manichean influence were discovered in Rome. Is ity) 
be wondered at that a man even of calm and gent) 
mind should have thought that the secular authority) 
did well some seventy years before in punishing ther| 
leaders with death ? 

St. Leo has been accused of harshness towards Hilary, | 
Bishop of Arles, whom he deposed, not indeed from hi} 
bishopric but from the position of primate. Thi} 
accusation seems the fruit more of theological prejudic| 
than of study of the documents. To some it seems like} 
a dogma that every exercise of Papal authority is a} 
encroachment of haughty and hard ambition. Thos} 
who know no such dogma, notice that the relation o) 
the episcopate of Gaul to the Pope was most cordial ani | 
deeply affectionate. Hilary was in many ways ay 
excellent man, but it is difficult to avoid the impression | 
that he was hasty and overbearing and that the Pope} 
acted in defence of the local episcopate who smariei) 





























under Hilary’s inconsiderate behaviour in deposing tw) 
bishops without sufficient warrant and _ consecrating | 








others in their place. This was not the only occasion | 








St. Leo took up the cudgels for simple bishops in trouble. } 
It was he who righted St. Patrick, who was despised and F 
thwarted by fellow bishops. It was St. Leo by whos > 
authority Armagh became an independent ecclesiastical | 
centre without subjection to Britain or Gaul. It was tf 
Leo that the African bishops turned in their terrible > 
trouble under the Vandals and it is obviously due tof 
him, acting through Valentinian, that the Arian Genser 7 
allowed the consecration of a Catholic bishop in Carthage. | 
We have some threescore letters of Leo to bishops and f 
they certainly read as the letters of a father, not of 2) 
tyrant. No doubt Leo had an intensively conservative | 
mind in matters, even of the minutiae of ecclesiastical . 
law, and it is not always easy for us to see the motive 
of his rigidity. A case in point is his absolute rejection | 
of the 28 Canon of Chalcedon, which raised the see of } 
Constantinople to the second place in Christendom 



















the detriment of Alexandria and Antioch, and which 





gave to Constantinople patriarchal rights over the bishops : 
of Thrace and the greater part of Asia Minor. His} 
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personal friend and most trusted confidant, the bishop 
Julian of Kos, repeatedly begged him to consent to it. 
‘*‘ Whatever affection I have for you, you will not obtain 
my consent to the ruin of church order, however much 
you try to persuade me, however much you may beseech 
me. In answer to your letters, with all my affection 
for you, I charge you to consider only the order of the 
Universal Church which has been established by a most 
salutary decree (i.e., giving to Alexandria the second 
and to Antioch the third place in Christendom and 
leaving Constantinople a simple bishopric). Cease to ask 
from me as a favour any sort of derogations from law 
which could not be consented to without fault on my 
side in granting them and on your side in obtaining 
them.”’ 

Leo clearly felt that in conscience he could not give 
way. Although the rank and jurisdiction of episcopal 
sees—except that of Rome—is a matter only of human 
law and arrangement, and therefore no fundamental 
principle of the Church’s constitution was involved, yet 
acceptance of this canon must have seemed to Leo a 
yielding to the spirit of worldliness, the beginnings of 
Erastianism. Matters of Church and matters of State 
are not on the same plane. It seemed outrageous to 
him that the bishop of Constantinople should be the 
second bishop in Christendom, because the Emperor 
lived in his city; that the two Petrine sees, Alexandria 
ruled by Peter through Mark his disciple and Antioch 
once ruled by Peter in person, should be degraded to 
satisfy the ambition of the Court-bishops and gratify the 
secular power. St. Leo was not a politician, he was a 
Saint. There are those who to-day in the light of 
subsequent history are inclined to think that it might 
have been better had Leo yielded to the inevitable, but 
there ought to be none who fail to see the grandeur of 
that refusal, that saintly obstinacy that knows no 
compromise with the spirit of this world. Would 
compliance at that time have averted, or even delayed, 
the calamity which later befel Christendom through 
Byzantine pride? No one can tell; the value of Leo’s 
noble, but ineffectual, protest will always remain. 
The Easterns for a time made some nominal act of 
submission to Leo, but in practice ignored his decision 
in this matter. Leo’s successors finally accepted the 
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accomplished fact, and when heresy and Mohanm. | 
medanism almost completely destroyed the Catholic | 
Church both in Alexandria and Antioch, Constantinople 
retained a sorry but inevitable eminence. Its abject 
humiliation under Byzantine and Turkish tyrants, its 
almost complete eclipse through the rise of the Balkan 
States, and the irreligion mixed with national hatred of 
the modern Turkish republic, make the title Gicumenical 
Patriarch for the Greek-schismatic bishop at Constanti- 
nople seem to sound more sarcastic than honorific. As 
long as Pulcheria and Marcian were emperors, the Po 

was full of hope for the orthodoxy of the East, but 
Pulcheria died in 453, Marcian in 457, and _ heresy 
immediately raised its head. The new Emperor, Leo 
the Thracian, was very vacillating in the faith, and the 
letters of Leo the Pope became more and more anxious, 
for Anatolius, with all his secular ambition, had very 
little zeal for the faith and was a timeserver. At last 
the Emperor decided to act firmly in defence of the truth 
proclaimed at Chalcedon; Anatolius died and was suc- 
ceeded by a firmer man, a stronger character. Timothy 
the Cat was driven from Alexandria, and was succeeded 
at least for a time, by an orthodox patriarch, Timothy 
of the White Turban, who reigned for a while in Egypt. 
The wild turmoils of the monks in Palestine subsided 
somewhat and Pope Leo, in the last years of his ponti- 
ficate, might rejoice a little in the momentary peace 
within the Church. Happily the awful future that 
was so soon to befall Eastern Christianity through 
Mohammed and the final triumph of the heresies of 
Nestorius and Eutyches in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia 
and Egypt, was hidden from his eyes. If ever a Pope 
could apply to himself the famous words of St. Paul, 
it is St. Leo: ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith, hence there 
is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord the 
just judge will render me in that day.’’ Except for 
meeting Attila he had probably never left Rome after 
his consecration, yet none had fought for truth and 
charity more valiantly than he, none had been a more 
signal embodiment of the Majesty of Christ than he, 4 
majesty often insulted, often disregarded in the fierce 
shouts of passion, the whisperings of intrigue or the cries 
of fanaticism, yet calm in the surety of ultimate victory. 
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NOS VERO ORATIONI INSTANTES 
ERIMUS (Acts vi. 4) 


SOME THOUGHTS OF AN OLD PRIEST. 
q. 
[ is a mere platitude to harp on the uncanny rapidity 


with which life ebbs away and it would be an 

impertinence, out of retreat time when such thoughts 

are in season, to insist on the need of putting the 
precious years to the best use possible. Viewed in the 
light of eternity no life in time is more valuable than 
a priest’s, nor can any priest’s existence ever be futile, 
were it only by reason of the flood of grace that waters 
the fields of the Church and even the arid places of the 
earth as a result of Mass worthily celebrated morning 
after morning. 


Priests may be divided into two classes: those of 
whom it can be said that they are overworked and those 
—they are not a large class perhaps in this country—who 
have not enough work to meet or exhaust their eager- 
ness to be about their Master’s business. On the whole 
the life of a busy man is much easier than that of him 
who is blessed—or cursed, as he would be more likely to 
say—with lengthy hours of leisure. The danger of the 
former kind of life—and that it is a constant one no priest 
will deny—is lest we allow ourselves to be sucked down 
into a vortex of external activities so as to forget the 
spiritual, that is, the essential part of our calling. Many 
a good priest does less good than he might achieve pre- 
cisely because he attempts too much. The inevitable 
result of prolonged strain is a kind of neurasthenia 
which will not allow its unhappy victim to stop for a 
moment. The man dare not take breath for fear of not 
being able to resume his manifold activities were he to 
give in even for a brief while. 


A life of abundant and even excessive leisure also 
presents its problems. Judged by supernatural stan- 
dards—and they are the only ones that should be applied 
In the household of God—such a condition is not the 
wretched fate that a priest so situated all too often 
imagines it to be. There are lonely corners in the 
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heavenly householder’s vineyard which someone mu} sani 
be willing to till just as there are arid, stony patches jp oe 
his field and yielding but small return for all the swea} Are 
with which they are watered—yet someone must cult. * he 
vate them. : a 
In the present condition of the Church in England it} 5 vai 
is not only the country priest’s life that may be a londy| priest 
one. There are scores of priests who lead lives just | pever 
isolated in their lonely presbyteries all too often tucked) jrresi 
away in some obscure, maybe, slummy street, of ow} ond : 
small county and market towns. Here the loneliness is} jt, ; 
the more painful because the stream of life—such as it} jp w 
is—passes by the priest, yet he would fain canalize and} posti 
direct it into channels that alone end in the ocean o} anq 
eternal life. But he is so helpless! The people in th} hood 
midst of whom he lives, heed him not. He is tolerate Ww 
but his influence on public life is slender, perhaps all but b 
nil. Then there are the priests of whom it could be said | 2° din 
that on most days of the week their work is done by of r 
the time they have had their breakfast. They havew| ®.” 
schools to visit, their flock is so small that a personal | eon 


visit to every household may be paid within a couple d a 
days—priests on the outer marches, so to speak, and oa 
put there just to hold a position for the Faith. latel 

What is here set down presents a very imperfect} ¢, 
picture because it shows but one facet of reality. Le) }.., 
us look at the life of a priest in a small mission such larg 


as exist by the score in the more rural dioceses d 
England. Perhaps his nearest clerical neighbour is ten, T 
fifteen or more miles away. Except on Sunday, when} Ve 
the work is trying because of the long fast, there is but the 
little outlet for his energies and his will to spend him- Ace 
self. He may not feel the call to preach in the street of t 
as they do in big cities—it may not even be advisable—} 
all he can do is to tend his little flock, to look after the} 
lambs—the little children—and to instruct an occasional | 6x0 
convert. Is such man’s life wasted? Are his days| tha 
empty? I hope to show that such a life is well wort a 
‘while and that his days may be full ones. ' ‘ 
Ww 

mm | a | ho 

The Catholic priest is always something of a mystery.| the 
not alone to those outside but even to the children of} we 
the Church. As a matter of fact he is a mystery t} po 
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Mus! himself. One of the grandest priests, though he was 
SIF ihe humblest, the world has ever seen, the holy Curé 
weil} Ars, says: ‘‘ The priest does not understand himself; 
ulti-| s* he did he would die, not of fear but of love.” It is 

‘assuredly not a piece of bluff on our part, still less is it 
dit} s vain boast or ill-timed conceit, if we hold, that the 
nely priesthood is the greatest force in the world, one that is 
st a) never static but is forever dynamic and all the more 
cked | irresistible and invincible for being a spiritual power 
out} and as such drawing its vital energy from, and having 
888} its reserves in, a world so far removed from that 
a8 It} in which it is actually exercised and displayed that no 
ani} hostile forces can ever cut off supplies or hamper free 
n !} and easy intercourse with the Master whom the priest- 


| the } hood serves. 


en What is here claimed for the priesthood generally must 


call be asserted, in due measure and proportion, of every 
» hy | dividual priest. There is no denying the existence 
ey | of, this strange power. Friend and foe alike are con- 
ant scious of it. By an unerring instinct the outsider puts 
eo | the priest apart. He may hate his religion; he may 
al dislike the man who, for the time being, as it were 

embodies it; nevertheless he feels, vaguely and inarticu- 
fee lately yet very deeply, that here is someone who stands 
i for an ideal, for a world infinitely transcending the 
ih transient interests of this puny world which bulks so 
a large before most men’s minds. 


ten,| This wonderful power which, alas! for human per- 
shen} Verseness, often escapes the attention of its possessor, is 
but} the necessary accompaniment of the priestly office. 
him-| Accipe potestatem, the bishop said to the priest on each 
rect | Of the several occasions when he knelt before him on his 
le} Way to the altar of God. The priest is ever a spiritualis 
the) *mperator as he was told on the day he was made an 
onal’ °xorcist and given power to enforce his will even on 
Jays | that dark, unseen, yet powerful world of warped spirits 
orth that for ever seek to encompass the destruction of souls. 


_ The wellspring of this power is the priestly character 

| : which the Holy Ghost burns into the priest’s soul in the 

_ hour of his ordination. An air of mystery hangs around 
ery.| the sacramental character, but one thing about it that 
n off we do know is that it is essentially a capacity and a 
y: t0| power—a capacity for receiving and a power for giving 
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to others supernatural graces and blessings. This 
power is exercised through the celebration of Mass and | 
the administration of the Sacraments. The joy of af 
priest’s life is that he can say Mass and that he is thereby | 
enabled to open the gates of heaven to those who had | 
forfeited their claim to everlasting life. Day by day, [ 
like another Moses, the priest takes his stand before the 









rock of Calvary, that he may strike it with the mystic} i 





rod of omnipotent words, so that once more the refresh. | 
ing waters of which the heart of the Saviour is the 
source may burst forth to gladden the souls of a 
expectant multitude. 


But there is yet another way in which the priest may | 
use his God-given power for the help of man—that is, 
Prayer. In the discourse that he delivered on the 
occasion of the election of the first deacons St. Peter 
gave an admirable description of the functions of the | 
Apostles and, by a natural sequel, of those who were to 












come after them—the bishops and priests of the Church. | i 





In the Church of Jerusalem, in the days of its first 
fervour, there was perfect common life. It! would seem 
that the Apostles themselves superintended the daily 
distribution of food and other commodities until the 
Hellenistic converts complained of unfair discrimination 
in favour of those of the faithful who were Hebrews by 
race. Thereupon the twelve decided to appoint a 
special body of lower ministers to take charge of these 
material duties for, they said, ‘‘ It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God and serve tables ”’ (Acts 
vi. 2). What then is the specific occupation of an Apostle | 
and, consequently, that of a priest? We will give our- | 
selves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word (Acts vi. 4). Every word of this lapidary sentence } 
should be the object of undying remembrance. As the | 
years slip from us, for 










Tempora labuntur tacitisque senescimus annis, 


the apostolic phrase acts as a spur to energies that flag } 


from the natural weariness of advancing years. How- 
ever, it is not for this that the words are quoted. The 
point that I should like to make is the all-important fact 
that prayer—constant prayer—is not only an integral but 
an essential ingredient of the priest’s daily duty. By 
definition a priest is one chosen from amons men in the 
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af things that appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts 


' and sacrifices for sins (Heb. v. 1). Of him who is the 
» archetype of the Catholic priesthood the Apostle says 
| that “in the days of his fiesh, with a strong cry and 
_ tears, offering up prayers and supplications . . . he was 
- heard for his reverence ”’ (ibid. 7). A priest is a ‘‘ man 
of God’ (I Tim. vi. 2). Assuredly prayer is included 
in St. Paul’s exhortation to Timothy: ‘‘ Meditate upon 
these things, be wholly in these things’’ (14), viz. 
‘reading, exhortation and doctrine.’’ Here reading is 
synonymous with study and contemplation of divine 
things—prayerful reading in short. 


It seems clear that prayer is a priest’s duty quite as 
much as preaching. With a fine sense of values St. 
Peter puts prayer first. This stands to reason. When 
a priest teaches he speaks to men, about God no doubt, 
but still to men; when he prays he speaks to God, 
though it is our duty to speak to Him about men. It is 
important to bear'in mind that teaching, important as 
it is, is essentially a temporary and transient function. 
It is possible to conceive a state of things—alas! it will 
never be more than a fair vision in this world—when all 
men would know God. But in every conceivable con- 
dition of existence we should always be bound to offer 
to God worship and praise as well as supplication; the 
latter at least until we should have reached our final goal. 


A priest is under obligation to be a man of prayer— 
one, that is, who makes of prayer one of the chief duties 
of his days. To say this is to state the veriest truism. 
When we redd the lives of priests who, whatever their 
hierarchical rank, have done great things for God, we 
invariably find that they were given to prayer. In this 
respect we have before us the shining example of the 
divine High Priest Himself. Again and yet again we 
read how He went apart to pray. The night before the 
call of the first disciples was wholly spent in prayer. 
Prayer entered into the scheme of His redemptive work 
a8 much as His public ministry; in fact, by far the 
greater part of His brief passage through our world was 
given to prayer and the practice of the less showy yet 
| Infinitely necessary virtues of humility, obedience and 
| Contentment with one’s lot. 


Prayer is a most fascinating occupation even as it. is 
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scription against depression: ‘‘ Is any of you sad, let 
him pray ”’ (Jac. v. 13). Many a priest finds himself in 
some outpost of the faith. There may be no congenial 
society for him and he is sorely tempted to allow himself 
to be sucked down into the morass of depression and 
discontent. Oret! St. James would say to him. Let 
him try to look upon the practice of prayer in all its 


forms—worship, praise, thanksgiving, supplication—as | 


part of his daily task and let him discharge it as one 
fulfils a serious or grave obligation. Before long he will 
experience a magical transformation in himself. The 
hours spent before the tabernacle, the Office thoughtfully 
recited, the holy reading, will rest and soothe his nerves 
more surely than an endless chain of cigarettes; not that 
I am a fanatic who would wish to condemn reasonable 
indulgence in this respect. The fragrant weed has its 
virtue and the thoughtful pipe may be even better! 
Soon others will note a change in him. They will 
notice a serener, calmer outlook on things; they will find 
in him a gentler, wiser counsellor; in a word, he will be 
so much nearer the ideal priest of whom it has been said 
that he has: 

A father’s tenderness, a shepherd’s care . . 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher’s knowledge and a Saviour’s love. 


Thus shall full days be found in him (Ps. Ixxii. 10); 
fuller, as judged by him whose opinion alone matters, 
than would be a day of ceaseless active work to which, 
for the time being, he is not called. The true story of 
the réle of prayer in the history of the world is known 
to God alone. We know enough, however, to convince 
anyone that it is the biggest thing in life. Prayer is 4 
priest’s special mission. What Moses did with his 
wonder-working rod he may achieve by prayer. 






the most profitable of all. It reacts, in an astonishing | 
manner, even upon our natural spirits. Spirit and mind 
are refreshed and calmed by earnest, prolonged prayer | 
in much the same way as we feel quickened when we | 
are able to fill our lungs with the sparkling air of a | 
summer’s day or when from the miasma-laden streets | 
of a town we get out into the country. Prayer lifts us § 
above the sultry, depressing atmosphere of this world | 
into the serene heights of the everlasting hills of God. | 
Not for nothing have we been given the apostolic pre [| 
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Prayer—the priest’s prayer—has a kind of sacramental 
virtue precisely because it is part of his calling. Its 


union between him and his divine Master. On the day 


' of his ordination he was assured by the bishop that 


henceforth the Lord would no longer call him servant 
put friend. Hence his prayer is mighty like the prayer 
of the first priests of the Church, the Apostles, to whom 
Our Lord said: ‘‘ Ask and you shall receive, that your 
joy may be full ’’ (Jo. xvi. 24). 

The Second Book of Machabees relates a wonderful 
example of the power of prayer. In a vision of the 
night the Jewish hero saw how ‘‘ Onias, who had been 
a high priest, a good and virtuous man, modest in his 
looks and gentle in his manner, and graceful in his 
speech (what a portrait of the ideal priest of the New 
Law!) . . . holding up his hands, prayed for all the 
people.’’ Presently there appeared another figure, full 
of beauty and majesty, of whom Onias said “ this is a 
lover of his brethren and of the people of Israel: this is 
he that prayeth much for the people, and for all the holy 
city, Jeremias, the prophet of God’’ (Mach. ult. 12). 
The inference is that though Nicanor was to be defeated 
by the strong arm of Judas and his followers, victory 
was nevertheless as much, and even more so, the fruit 
of the prayer of the lover of the people. 

If a priest did no more or could do no more for and 
in his parish than to pray much, with great love for his 
people, he would surely achieve results beyond his 
fondest hopes. But prayer must be constant, persistent, 
not a casual effort half-heartedly undertaken and as 
easily dropped: Nos vero orationi et ministerio verbi 
mstantes erimus. Such a prayer pierces the clouds: 
Multum valet deprecatio justi assidua! How potent then 
must be the prayer of an anointed priest! 

Constant prayer for himself, for his people, for the 
Church and for the world is the life-long mission of every 


priest. When loyally carried out prayer is in itself a 


marvellous achievement, even if there were no other 
item on the agenda of our day. It provides a solution 
for the problem of the priest whose work leaves a large 
margin of leisure. This time does not really belong to 
him to do with as he pleases: he is a ‘‘ man of God.”’ 
Dominus pars haereditatis meae et calicis mei he de- 
D 
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clared on the day on which he put on clerical attire, | thi 
Therefore the whole of his life must bear fruit to the tau 
Lord to whose service he is dedicated. Gor 


The very names by which the Church designates th} the 
days of the week are significant. We call them ferias | int 
quo significaretur quotidie clericos, abjecta caeterarum; ™U 
rerum cura, uni Deo prorsus vacare debere (2nd Noct. | Wh 
St. Silvester). Our priesthood frees us from many of the} US: 
cares that gnaw at the hearts of men. We are not the | W2 
slaves of a machine or an office in the city: God Himself} ite 
gave us this freedom : I 


Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 


But leisure may never degenerate into idleness: the law} inf 
of work suffers no exception: ‘‘ Man is born to labour} is: 
and the bird to fly’’ (Job v. 7). This will perhaps excuse | wi: 
one or two additional thoughts. No man can formally | en 
pray all the time. Recreation has its lawful place inj} in 
every life. Now one excellent form this might take, and} is: 
one that would help the life of prayer, as it does in some Sa 
of the religious Orders, is manual work. There is| du 
nothing derogatory to the priest’s dignity if he works in | ore 
his own garden, should he be fortunate enough to own 

one. There is something infinitely wholesome in contact 

with mother earth. Many a priest would enjoy far 
better health were he to put on a pair of strong boots, 

take off his coat and dig in his garden. Such contact 

with Nature would be a cure for nerves and insomnia 

and a safeguard, if it were needed, against a too exclusive | 
intellectualism. There is something very fine as well 

as intensely human in the working-man’s pride in his | 
allotment garden. Why should not the nt 8 
garden become a wellspring of health? Antaeus was 4 
giant, the Son of Neptune and Earth, we read in Ovid. | 
His abode was in the Lybian desert and he killed the | 
travellers who strayed into his preserves. Hercules) 
engaged in mortal combat with him. Thrice he knocked | 
him down but each time contact with his mother renewed 


& 


the giant’s strength. Only when Hercules at last a 


him up in his arms, did he succeed in strangling him. 
There is an excellent moral in the fable. Non oders) 
laboriosa opera et rusticationem creatam ab Altissimo, ~ 
says Ecclesiasticus; hate not laborious works, nor hus | 
bandry ordained by the Most High (vii. 16). It is a good f 
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thing that in more than one seminary students are 
taught something about gardening. ‘‘ One is nearest to 
God in a garden ”’ is a poetical exaggeration in which 
there is much truth. And there is constant joy in an 
intelligent interest in Nature. From that point of view 
much good is assuredly done by another ‘‘ Old Priest ”’ 
who week by week, in the pages of the Universe, allows 
us a glimpse into his diary. There is at least one reader 
who frequently turns to that much-looked-forward-to 
item before he reads items that get the biggest headings. 


Prayer in all its forms, then, is a life’s task. It is 
real work, priestly work, a duty of our state, one that 
we have a special grace to carry out and one that is of 
infinite value to the world. Nor is prayer difficult. It 
is a gift of God, qui dat omnibus abundanter. It is like- 
wise an art in which practice makes the adept. Often 
enough the reason of our alleged incapacity to pray lies 
in the fact that we don’t pray enough. A priest’s work 
is not done when he has preached and administered the 
Sacraments : he must look on constant prayer as another 
duty from which there can be no dispensation : Nos vero 
orationt et ministerio verbi instantes erimus. 








HOMILETICS 


By THE VERY REV. JOSEPH SMITH, C.P. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel: Luke v. 1-11. 


The long laborious night on Lake Gennesareth had yielded 
nothing, and the boats came ashore with their load of wearied 
men and draggled and dirt-clogged nets, but no fish. Jesus 
stood by the shore and watched the tired and disappointed 
fishermen, already half-disciples of His, washing their nets in 
the sea after the long night’s bootless toil. It seemed little to 
concern Him as He entered the boat ‘‘ that was Simon’s ” ani 
asked him to draw out a little so that He might address the 
multitudes that thronged the shore. But a great pity anda 
great purpose filled His Heart. ‘‘ Launch out into the deep,” 
He said, the sermon ended, ‘‘ and let down your nets for a 
draught.’’ Had it been anyone else who suggested a second 
try in the circumstances we have some guess from Peter's 
impulsive character what his answer would have been. “Sir, 
I am an ignorant man, doubtless, but I know something about 
fishing.’’ But a strange hope filled his heart at the word of 
Jesus. ‘‘ Master,’? he said humbly, ‘“‘ we have laboured all the 
night and have taken nothing, but at thy word I will let dom 
the net.’”? And the apparently fruitless labour was rewarded 
by a draught of fishes that broke the net and burdened his boat 
and that of his companions almost to sinking. 


It seems as though Peter caught a glimpse of the significance 


of that miraculous draught as he cried out in reverential awe: 
‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’’ But the 
same quiet voice which had urged him to the seemingly vain 
repetition of the night’s fruitless toil spoke again with confident 
assurance: ‘“‘ Fear not: from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 
And Peter and those associated with him in that miraculous 


possessed to follow Jesus and ‘‘ become fishers of men.”’ 


| 


harvest of the sea, left fish and nets and boats and all they 


A day would come when in the depression following Calvary | 


Peter would be tempted to return to his old trade: “I goay 
fishing ”’; and his companions with him: ‘‘ We also come with | 


thee.’ But again “that night they caught nothing.’ And 


3 


again ‘‘ Jesus stood on the shore’? as they returned, and | 


commanded them once more to “let down the net.’’ And | 


another miraculous draught, so great that they ‘‘ could not draw 
the net for the multitude of fishes,’? reminded them of their 
true calling, and was followed by the final and definitive 
command, again addressed with significant emphasis to Peter: 





| 


e 


“ Follow me”... “ Follow thou me” (John xxi. 3-6, 19, 22). 
504 c 
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Perhaps he fully realized now that he was to be Captain of 
a greater ship and lead his companions to harvest a vaster and 
deeper sea. Or if not now, then not many days later when 
his first casting of the net which is ‘“‘ the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ 
(Matthew xiii. 47) on the day of Pentecost, brought a far more 
wonderful draught than the ‘‘ hundred and fifty-three great 
fishes’? (John xxi. 11) that strained his little boat on Gen- 
nesareth, in the ‘‘ three thousand ”’ ‘‘ men out of every nation 
under heaven ’’ (Acts ii. 5, 41). A little later ‘‘ the number 
of the men was made five thousand,’’ and then numbers go 
unrecorded, for individual miracles were merged in the one great 
miracle as ‘“‘ the multitude of men and women who believed in 
the Lord was more increased ”’ (Acts iv. 4, v. 14). 


There was no need for a repetition of the Divine command : 
“Launch out into the deep.’’ In a little while the bark of 
Peter was riding majestically in the midst of the troubled sea 
of the world, beaten and buffetted by the winds and waves of 
persecution, but still continuing with unabated activity and with 
unabated success the divine commerce for which the worldly 
trade on Gennesareth was abandoned. Peter and his successors 
have cast their net wide as the world, calling on ‘‘their partners 
in the other boats,’’ their companions in the hierarchy of the 
Church, to help them: and not merely men but nations and 
kingdoms have filled the ship as the result of their toil. A 
kingdom which shall consume all kingdoms (Daniel ii. 44) is the 
net which is the kingdom of heaven. 


That night of fruitless toil on the waters of Gennesareth has 
had no counterpart in the history of the Church, nor shall have 
till the end of time. And to-day there is no power in the world 
more venerated, more loved, more hated and feared than the 
man who still seals many of his most important pronouncements, 
not with the seal of emperor or king, but with the ring of the 
Fisherman. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel: Matthew v. 20-24. 


In this passage from the Sermon on the Mount, Christ Our 
Lord explains His attitude and the attitude of His Church to 
the Old Law, particularly as it had come to be interpreted by 
the Scribes and Pharisees. He had come, He said, “ not to 
destroy but to fulfil ”’ the Law: to reveal new and diviner depths 
In that unchanging moral truth of which ‘no jot or tittle should 
pass’ (Matthew v. 17, 18). 


To the Pharisee ‘“‘ the letter that killeth ’ (2 Cor. iii. 6) was 
everything: the life-giving spirit mattered not at all. He 
developed the Law outwardly and made much of its external 
observance, adding refinements of his own till they became 

heavy and insupportable burdens ” (Matthew xxiii. 4). The 
whole trend of Christ’s teaching was totally at variance with 
this attitude. It was to develop the Law in an inward direction : 
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not to annul it, not to do away with external observances, but | 
to enforce its application first of all to the heart of man. Fo | 
it was one of the foremost of Christ’s principles that the heart | 









was the source and spring of man’s external conduct (Matthey 


xv. 18, 19; Luke vi. 45). 


Hence He forbids not merely murder—the supreme act of anger 


or hate—but the lesser sins that issue from the same eyil 
source: the silent anger that simmers in the heart or overflows 
into abusive speech. These, from the Pharasaic point of viey, 
counted as trifles, if they counted at all. From Christ’s point of 


view they were offences so serious that no external observance | 


could excuse or condone them. Even the Jewish sacrifices, 


which were the object of such scrupulous care to the Pharisees, | 
and which after all were but the symbol of the faith and hope 


that presumably burned in their hearts, were of no account 
unless charity burned there too. Therefore, though the victim 
was already on the altar and the sacrifice about to commence, 
the sudden recollection of enmity with a neighbour should make 
one turn from the sanctuary and suspend his worship to go and 
seek reconciliation and peace. 


People babble sometimes of the Sermon on the Mount as if 
it taught a cheap and easy form of Christianity, forgetting its 
unpleasant allusion more than once to “hell fire ’’ (Matthew 
v. 22; vil. 19). As a matter of fact it contains some of the 
hardest of the ‘‘ hard sayings’”’ of Christ, as may be clearly 
seen from this day’s Gospel. There is no duty more painful 
to human pride than to forgive or ask forgiveness. Nowhere 
have we greater need of His divine example if we are to put 
those hard sayings into practice.. He came to found a religion 
of love in a world of hate, and He drank of the full cup of its 
hate to the dregs.’ But the draught, though it may have 
saddened, did not sour Him. His life was a life of love. Yet 
when He came to offer His gift on the altar He had good reason 
to remember His brethren who had “ something against ’’ Him. 
They were there like lions ‘‘ ravening and roaring ”’ (Ps. xxi. 14) 
about Him as He offered the sacrifice of His life on Calvary. 
But He turned from the altar to reconcile them to Himself and 
seek their peace. The murderers whose hands were still red 
with His Blood, the thief whose lips were still reeking with 
blasphemy (Matthew xxvii. 44)—these were the first objects of 
His charity (Luke xxiii. 34, 43): these even, probably, before 
He spoke the word of comfort to His Mother. 


It was not the Christ of the sentimentalists who acted so. It © 
was the same Christ who scourged the dealers from His Father’s | 


temple, and lashed the Pharisees on occasion with the’ most 
scathing words ever uttered by human lips. But love was at 
the root of His indignation: love for His Father’s glory, and 


love for the children robbed of their inheritance by the agents : 
of evil (Matthew xxiii. 13, 15). And in the broad, manly, divine © 
sweep of that love all were gathered up and folded to His Sacred ' 
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Heart, Scribe and Pharisee, publican and sinner, and His 
Sacrifice was offered for all (2. Cor. v. 15). 


It is the light that shines from the life of Christ, above all 
the light that streams in such wealth from Calvary, which must 
save us from that hate of our brethren which is darkness and 
death to the soul. ‘‘ He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light... . But he that hateth his brother is in darkness and 
walketh in darkness and knoweth not whither he goeth: because 
the darkness hath blinded his eyes’ (1 John ii. 10, 11). He 
that loveth not abideth in death (1 John iii. 14). 


Siath Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel: Mark viii. 1-10. 


Someone has said that the Gospel is the most modern of 
books: meaning that no modern problem touching the earthly 
condition of man is left out of account in its pages. It is a 
bold proposition. Yet one might be pardoned for finding 
warrant for it in this day’s gospel. What is the most obvious 
and pressing problem that confronts the world of our time? 
There is no need to think it out. One can hardly open a news- 
paper or listen to a casual conversation without meeting the 
phrase ‘“‘ economic pressure ’”’ or ‘‘ economic stress.’?’ If you 
care to analyse the phrase you will find in the last resort it 
is the popular jargon for what plain men call Hunger—want 
of the necessaries of a decent and frugal life. It is the most 
prominent social sore of the day. Men discuss it and offer 
their nostrums in remedy of it : and the most clamorous amongst 
them tell us there is no cure for it till the existing basis of 
society is destroyed, for the Gospel on which it is founded is 
the ‘opium of the people,’? and the Church which administers 
the drug is solely concerned to lull them into an apathetic 
endurance of their lot. With this cry of the Communistic quack 
in our ears we open to-day’s Gospel, and almost the first words 
that meet our eyes are the words of Christ : ‘‘ I have compassion 
on the multitude, for . . . they have nothing to eat.’ 


They had followed Him into the mountain solitudes and abode 
with Him three days, thinking little of their bodily wants. 
He had fed them with the bread of His word, and the magic 
of His voice charmed away the thought of lower needs. But 
He did not forget they had bodies as well as souls, and almost 
before they felt the pangs of hunger themselves His heart was 
moved to pity : ‘‘ I have compassion on the multitude, for behold 
they have now been with me three days and have nothing to 
eat.””, And there and then He set about feeding them, and 


made their need the occasion of one of His most striking 
miracles, 


The incident is symbolic of the attitude of Christ towards 
the ills that afflict humanity. His mission to the world was 
essentially a spiritual mission. He founded a religion in which 
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men’s souls should be the supreme consideration (Matthew x. 2. : 
Mark x. 36, 37). He gave expression to that religion in q F 
Church which He called the Kingdom of God, and said it was | 








not a kingdom of this world (John xviii. 36). But it was to | 
exist in the world (Matthew xiii. 38), to be world-wide (Matthey [7 


xvi. 15) and hence to come in contact with earthly societies, | 


and with men, as they were made or marred by them. Man | 


could not be cut in two: a material being with only materia] 
interests, and a spiritual being with interests wholly spiritual, 
Christ took him as he was, took the whole man, body and soul, 


with interests and duties, cares and wants, not always spiritual, | 
but which might be helps or hindrances in his spiritual develop. | 
ment. So even while He was ‘ preaching the gospel of the [ 
kingdom,’’ He was “ healing all manner of diseases and every | 
infirmity among the people ’’ (Matthew iv. 23). The souls of | 
men were His first care, but He could not close His heart to | 
the cry of their material miseries. If their spiritual destitution } 
moved Him to ‘‘ compassion for the multitudes, because they | 


were distressed and lying like sheep that have no shepherd” 
(Matthew ix. 36), He was stirred to a great pity, too, for the 
hungry crowds that thronged His solitude: ‘‘ I have compassion 
on the multitude, for . . . they have nothing to eat.’ His 
interest in the souls of men runs side by side with His com. 
passion for their temporal needs, and gives to the religion He 
preached that unique and exquisite balance and sanity which 
alone would mark it as divine. 


It would be strange if the Church Christ founded to continue 
His work preached or practised a different gospel. She does 
not. Though her mission is, like her Founder’s, essentially 
spiritual, she does not forget that men have to work out their 
salvation amidst material conditions which may well affect their 
spiritual outlook and their spiritual life. To make these con- 
ditions more tolerable for them in their struggle for daily bread, 
to enable them to live a manly wholesome human life. is to 
give them a larger opportunity to practise the duties of their 
religion and achieve ‘‘the one thing necessary.’’ And _ the 
disturbing problems which confront society to-day have grown 
to their present appalling magnitude and complexity only 
because the teaching of the Church has been ignored and her 
influence undermined. From the earliest dawn of her existence 
she has been tackling and solving the very problems which 
the world now regards with despair. The first organization she 
founded—and founded before she was many years old—was one 
for the service of the poor (Acts vi. 1-3). And her history 


throughout has been marked by unremitting effort to secure to © 


those on whom the conditions of life bore hardly their due share 
in the temporal blessings God dispenses to mankind. Her 
conflicts have always been with the rich and powerful, and her 


influence has always been thrown on the side of the weak and [ 
oppressed. The heart of her Divine Founder still beats in her | 


bosom, and like Him she has “ compassion on the multitude” 
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in their temporal as in their spiritual needs. And just as He 
took care that the crowds who listened to His word were not 
lacking in bodily food, even so her spritual teaching has ever 
contributed to the economic as well as to the eternal salvation 
of men. 


Men outside the Church wring their hands in despair at the 
state of the world or fly to wild and worthless remedies. And 
the one voice which speaks a word of reason in the prevailing 
babel is a voice crying in the wilderness. The Church through 
her Sovereign Pontiffs has often complained of the widespread 
neglect of her social teaching which in great measure nullifies 
her influence. In the ringing call to Catholic Action, which 
she has sent out in our own day, she urges her own children 
by their personal example and an intelligent study and appli- 
cation of her teachings to ‘‘ put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men ’’ (1 Peter ii. 15) and force the world to recognize 
those principles which created Christian civilization and can 
alone restore it to health and sanity. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel: Matthew vii. 15-21. 


There are two main lines of thought running through the 
Sermon on the Mount from which this day’s Gospel is taken : 
one negative, the other positive. One is condemnatory of the 
externalism of the Pharisees who did their ‘ justice,’ their 
good works, ‘‘ before men, to be seen by them ”’ (Matthew vi. 1). 
The other traces the course of conduct to be pursued by the 
disciples of Christ that their justice might ‘‘ abound more than 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees ’? (Matthew v. 20): that they 
might even be perfect as their heavenly Father is perfect 
(Matthew v. 48). Though their works would also be done 
“before men ’? (Matthew v. 16), it should not be to win renown 
or reward from men, but glory for their heavenly Father 
(Matthew v. 16) and reward from Him ‘“ who seeth in secret ”’ 
(Matthew vi. 18) and reads the secret intentions of the heart. 


_ These two lines of thought converge and are gathered up 
into one in the concluding portion of the Sermon which we 
read to-day, where Our Divine Lord lays down the principle 
that as the tree is known by its fruits so is the doctrine by the 
works it produces. Though applied in the first instance to put 
His disciples on their guard against false teachers, the Pharisees 
and their kind—‘ By their fruits you shall know them ”’—it is 
a principle which runs through all the teaching of Christ. It 
was indeed the criterion to which He appealed in His own case : 
‘the works that I do in the name of my Father, they give 
testimony of me ”’ (John v. 36; x. 25): ‘‘ If I do not the works 
of my Father believe me not: but if I do though you believe 
not me, believe the works’ (John xi. 37, 38). And it is the 
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reject them as His foes in the last judgment (Matthew xxv. 34-46), 
In that day it is ‘“‘ by their fruits’’ He ‘‘ shall know them.” 


One of the most distinctive features of Christ’s doctrine would 


be its fecundity in the lives of men. It was poles apart from 
the sterility of the Pharasaic teaching (Matthew xxiii. 15). Its 
very purpose is to produce ‘“ fruit unto life everlasting ”’ (John 
iv. 36). ‘‘I have appointed you,’’ He said to His apostles, 
‘that you should go and should bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain ”’ (John xv. 16). And throughout His 
public life He constantly urged on those who wquld follow Him 
the duty of showing the fruit of His teaching in their lives, 
In the parable of the Sow er, the seed falling on “the good ground 
are ‘ has who hear the word and receive it, and. yield good 
fruit’? (Mark iv. 20). In the parable of the Fig-tree (Luke 
xiii. 7-9) and in the cursing of that which had ‘“ leaves only ” 
(Matthew xxi. 18) the same lesson is pointedly conveyed. It 
was not a matter of choice, but of stern necessity: ‘‘ Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down and 
cast into the fire.’’ The Christian must show in his life the 
fruit of Christ’s teaching by the practice of those virtues which, 
we are reminded by St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle, tend to his 
personal santification, and whose end is life everlasting 
(Romans vi. 33). 


The principle of that fecundity is the union of the soul with 
God by grace, which subordinates our will to His and places 
our faculties at His service. ‘‘ He that doth the will of my 
Father ... he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” In 
this as in all His teaching Our Divine Master has deigned to 
make Himself our model. His ineffable union with His heavenly 
Father—‘‘ I and the Father are one’ (John x. 30)—was the 
source of the infinite beauty and perfection of His life-work on 
earth : ‘‘ I do always the things that please Him ”’ (John viii. 29). 
In coming into the world He had said: ‘In the head of the 
book it is written of me that I should do thy will, O God” 
(Hebrews x. 7). And during His life on earth His every thought 
and act and energy were bent unremittingly on the fulfilment 
of the work His Father had given Him to do. While yet a child 
He broke from His parents in the ardour of His zeal to be about 
the work at once: ‘‘ Did you not know that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’ (Luke ii. 49). When He sat ‘ wearied 
with His journey ”’ by Jacob’s well and His disciples spoke 
to Him of food, ‘‘ I have meat to eat,’’ He said, ‘‘ which you 
know not. .. . My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me 
that I may perfect His work ” (John iv. 32, 34). As His public 
life drew to a close He spoke that wistful word to His disciples : 
‘*T must work the works of him that sent me while it is yet 
day: the night cometh when no man can work” (John ix. ‘4). 
And as the shadows of the night fell around Him, ‘ Father,” 
He prayed, ‘‘ the hour is come. ..1I have glorified thee on 
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earth: I have finished the work thou gavest me to do” (John 
xviii. 1-4). 

The example of Our Divine Lord should be thus a constant 
inspiration to us in reducing His teaching to practice in our 
daily lives. In the head of the Book it is written of us all: 
“The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and him only shalt thou 
serve? (Matthew iv. 14; Deut. vi. 13). To be ‘‘ servants of 
God ” is our duty here on earth—to merit that title which is 
almost synonymous with ‘“ Saint,’? by the loving fulfilment of 
our duties towards Him, by attending to our personal sancti- 
fication, by active charity towards our neighbour for His sake. 
And we look forward, when the day of life is done, to hearing 
from His lips the words of praise and welcome: ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant. . . . Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord’? (Matthew xxv. 21, 23). To whom can we better look 
for aid and inspiration in the task than to that ‘‘ Just Servant.”’ 
as the prophet called Him, in whose hand ‘“ the will of the 
Lord ’’? prospered, who justified many and bore their iniquities 
(Is. liii. 10, 11). 

Many Catholics are content to reduce their service of God 
to a minimum, give Him only what they are obliged to give, 
and that with grudging hands. The old Pharisaism has to a 
large extent passed away: the Pharisaism that abused external 
religion and paraded its piety at the street-corners and in the 
market-place and the first chairs in the synagogue (Matthew 
vi. 5; xxiii. 6, 7). But there is a Pharisaism of the heart, cold, 
callous and obdurate as that of old, which frets under the sweet 
yoke and easy burden imposed by Christ and His Church. Both 
are alike condemned by the Gospel. 




























NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE REv. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


The second volume of the English version of Pére Coste’s | 
definitive life of St. Vincent de Paul was published in the spring! [| 
Fr. Leonard, C.M., maintains the qualities which distinguished 
his translation of the first volume. We look. forward to the 
immediate publication of the third volume, which will complete 
the work. Some may not like the arrangement by which the 
account of the Congregation of the Mission straddles the first 
two volumes, whereas in the French it is altogether in the second 
volume; but this is a detail and was dictated by the necessity 
of having the two volumes as proportionate in length as possible. 
The second volume carries the story of the Congregation beyond 
the frontiers of France to Italy, Ireland, Scotland, Poland and 
Madagascar. The narrative of the mission in Madagascar is 
specially interesting; it is a little history in itself, describing 
the early colonization of the island, the character of the inhabi- 
tants, and the long-sustained heroism of the pre-Vincentian and 
Vincentian Missions. In Ireland the work of the half a dozen 
missionaries coincided with the savage persecution of Cromwell; | 
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it closed after six zealous years with the martyrdom or exile 
of the missionaries. In Scotland the mission lasted some | 
twenty-five years; there were only four Fathers, but they did | 
much to save and revive the Catholic Faith in the Highlands, : 
the Hebrides and the Orkneys. 


After the account of the Congregation the volume passes to 
the various activities of St. Vincent for the good of ecclesiastics, 
namely, the Tuesday Conferences, parent of all our modern 
associations for priests, the retreats for ordinands, the seminaries, | 
the reform of monasteries. This section is enlivened by a graphic | 
description of the fantastic style of preaching that was in vogue | 
in St. Vincent’s day; classical allusions, excessive Scriptural — 
symbolism, scholastic subtleties, and even buffoonery were the | 
stock-in-trade of the popular preacher. Against this fustian 
oratory, which degraded the Christian pulpit and exercised no 
influence over men’s hearts, St. Vincent continually urged a 
‘* little method ’’ which combined the true end of preaching and 
its genuine characteristics of simplicity, persuasion, sympathy | 
and charity. The end chapters of the volume detail St. Vincent’s 
work for foundlings, prisoners, galley-slaves, the Irish exiles 
and those suffering from the continued wars of the period; it 
is a truly marvellous record of charitable zeal. 


RGR - 


1The Life and Labours of St. Vincent de Paul, vol. I1. (Burns Oates & t 
Washbourne, Ltd. pp. xii., 500. 19 illustrations. 21s.) ‘ 
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The work of Pére Coste is characterized by discretion, balanced 
judgment and a careful sifting of evidence. He lets the words 
and acts of St. Vincent speak for themselves in giving us the 


estimate of his supernatural character and energy. 


Union With God? is a collection of the letters of direction of 
the late Abbot Marmion. They have been selected and arranged 
by the Abbot’s disciple and biographer, Dom Raymond Thibaut 
of Maredsous. The letters are so grouped as to show the general 
idea of union, the elements of union, the conditions of progress 
in it, the expansion of union by the practice of the theological 
virtues, the perfection of union in the life of contemplation, 
the call to union in the religious life, the union with God proper 
and necessary to superiors. Each new idea in the scheme is 
headed by a few words of commentary, generally taken from 
the works of Dom Marmion; in this way the letters become a 
most useful and instructive putting-into-practice of the great 
spiritual lessons with which Dom Marmion’s name is associated. 
They are full of his qualities of bright optimism, sympathy born 
of a rich experience, clear grasp of the essentials of the spiritual 
life, firm yet gentle insistence on the highest ideals, Christ- 
centredness. Many of the letters, but by no means all, were 
written to religious; but even these, which one might expect 
to be of special application, are, except in a very few cases, 
suitable to the perusal of everybody, for it was Dom Marmion’s 
contention that the religious state is in essence simply the 
Christian life lived in its fullness in the pure light of the Gospel. 
The collection should, therefore, find favour with a wide public, 
as it has already done in France. A full index is a distinct 
aid to its usefulness. I have just one ‘ donnish”’ criticism to 
make. The proof-reading has been careless, so that there are 
a considerable number of misspellings and misprints. 


L’Itinéraire et UVIdéal Monastiques de Saint Augustin? is a 
slender volume of 150 pages of large print, but it gives an excellent 
treatment of its subject. As the title indicates, it is in two 
parts. The first part (L’/tinéraire) traces the development of 
St. Augustine’s inner life, because, as the author beautifully 
explains in his brief introduction, the inner life is the key to 
the thought and action of every great thinker and leader. 
“Les grandes pensées naissent des grandes vies. Les évolutions 
du savoir et de l’agir humains sont les efflorescences de lentes 
germinations accomplies dans le secret de quelques Ames 
puissantes. Cette loi qui préside a la nature régit aussi la 
grace. C’est dans l’Ame des saints que Vhistorien doit pour- 
suivre le principe de ces idéals de vie religieuse qui se proposent 
4 ceux qui cherchent la Face de Dieu. C’est done V’Ame de 
Saint Augustin, sa vie, que nous devons d’abord pénétrer pour 


_4Translated from the French by Mother Mary of St. Thomas, with an 
a letter by Archbishop Goodier, S.J. (Sands & Co. pp. xxiv., 273. 
7s, Od. 


‘By Fr. M. Mellet, O.P. (Desclée. 10 francs.) 
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comprendre son idéal monastique.”’ 


Bibliothéque Augustinienne, which is being produced under the 


general editorship of P. Fulbert Cayré, A.A., of whom M. Jacques | 
Maritain has said: ‘‘ on sait quel parfait connaisseur de saint 


Augustin est le R. P. Cayré.”’ 


A Primer of Prayer is an excellent little book. It is simple, [ 
lucid, direct and practical. The writer, Fr. McSorley, Paulist, | 
first explains the nature of prayer as a conversation with God; | 
he then expounds three ways of prayer, namely, vocal prayer | 


in its various aspects and methods, meditation (with an easy 
general method and three sample meditations), and prayer 
beyond meditation, or affective prayer and wordless prayer (very 
briefly). He then gives themes of prayer, embracing our chief 
relations to God. Lastly he outlines the helps and hindrances 
to prayer. He intends to make everyone realize the easiness of 
prayer; and I think that he succeeds admirably. While on the 
subject of prayer I may mention three recent books of medita- 
tions. They are useful because, by the difference of method 
that they adopt, they will meet the needs of different types of 
persons, or of the same person at different times. Méditations 
sur divers sujets, from the writings of St. Jean Eudes,‘ contains 
about 150 meditations. The method to be adopted in their use 
is that of the French School of. Spirituality, to which St. Jean 
Eudes belonged. This method is.explained in detail in an intro- 
ductory section by R. P. Lebrun. Vita Christi, by Mother St. 
Paul,’ carries a stage nearer completion the series of meditations 
on Our Lord’s Public Life on which she has long been engaged. 
There are thirty meditations. They cover the last six months 
of Our Lord’s life down to the ten days preceding the Passion. 
St. Luke’s narrative is mainly drawn on; and the order of 
events followed is that of Fr. Coleridge, S.J. The method to 
be adopted is the Contemplation of St. Ignatius; Mother St. 
Paul explains it in a foreword. The meditations are clear, 
simple, thoughtful; like their predecessors, they will help him 
who uses them to a deep appreciation of Our Lord. The Passion 
for the People’ contains nearly 150 simple considerations on all 
the circumstances that led up to, accompanied, and followed the 
Passion. The material is taken directly from the Gospel, 
supplemented by reliable traditions and conclusions. The 
meditations are quite short and objective ; they end with a vague, 


4Pp. viii., 120. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) 
5 Paris, P. Lethielleux. 20 francs. 
6 Longmans. 5s. 


7 Translated from the Italian of Fr. Luigi, C.P., by Fr, Martin, C.P. 
(Orphans’ Press, Rochdale. pp. 175. 1s.) 





The second part (L’Idéal) § 
treats of St. Augustine’s Rule, the organization and th | 
observances of the common life of the clergy of Hippo, and, | 
in conclusion, briefly of St. Augustine and St. Dominic ang | 
of the spiritual family of St. Augustine. The volume is the | 
fourth in the new series of monographs and texts, called | 
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general resolution. It is left for the user to make the incidents 
living and practical for himself, and to give the resolutions a 
specific and detailed character. The Italian original has been 
found so good that it is already in its eighth edition. 


Three biographies merit notice. Forty-six Years a Missionary 
in China’ is the life of Mother St. Dominic, of the Helpers of 
the Holy Souls, who died in 1927. The account is excellently 
told, with the vividness of an eyewitness. Mother St. Dominic 
(Eugénie de Maurepas) was of the ancient aristocracy of 
France. ‘‘I want a great cause to serve by absolute self- 
sacrifice,’ her early formulated desire, gives the key-note to her 
character. It expresses the pride and courage of her blood. 
This spirit, transfigured by the grace of humility and taken 
possession of by Christ, became in His hands a powerful instru- 
ment of good. Mother St. Dominic did immense work in China 
both religious and social; the Jesuit Mission of Zi-ka-wei, now 
one of the most flourishing in the Church, is most deeply in- 
debted to her. The Foundress of Tyburn Convent, by Dom 
Bede Camm,’ will be read with great interest by all who have 
heard (and who has not?) of the great work for the Conversion 
of England carried on by the Congregation of the Adorers of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, O.S.B. The full life of Adéle 
Garnier is here told: her childhood in Burgundy, her early 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, her mystical union with Christ, 
the organization of her community at Montmartre, the expulsion 
from France, the providential acquisition of Tyburn, the crisis 
there, the development at Royston. The Life of Blessed Michael 


-Garicoits, recently translated into English,” is the authentic 


account revised and sanctioned by the Fathers of Betharram 
after the beatification of their Founder in 1923. 

Holy Week," by the late Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P., was 
published in 1931 as one part of The House of Gold. It has 
now been made into a separate book with its own title. I¢ con- 
sists of twelve discourses given at New York in 1930 on the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Three Hours (nine discourses), Our 
Lady’s Sorrow, Death. 


II. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
BY THE Rev. Lewis WaArtrT, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


Marxism, having been discussed (too perfunctorily, say the 
Marxists) by the economists from their own standpoint, is now 
attracting the attention of the philosophers as offering an inter- 


®By Mother St. Austin, H.H.S. Prefaces by Archbishop Goodier and the 
Bishop of Nanking. 8 illustrations. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. pp. xx., 
249. 55.) 

*Pp. 171. 4 illustrations. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 53s.) 

10 Preface by Cardinal Verdier. 8 illustrations. (pp. xii., 224. Sands. 5s.) 


Pp. 96. Sheed & Ward. 2s. 6d. 
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pretation of the universe. Orthodox communists, while ready 
to welcome into the fold all who are prepared to accept the 
current official interpretation of the materialist dialectic, look 
with some suspicion on our neo-Marxists, who are a little too 
ready to make use of private judgment in their explanations of 
the communist Scriptures. Cole and Hook are outside the pale, 
of course, even Hecker is considered to have distorted the pure 
gospel. Professor Macmurray has done his best, but it is clear 
that he is not looked upon as satisfactory. As for Mr. Middle. 
ton Murry, his particular brand of Communism is hardly 
taken seriously by anyone. A more hopeful recruit is Professor 
Levy, an ex-Fabian, who very skilfully ‘‘ put across ”’ dialectical 
materialism in a series of broadcast conversations a little time 
ago. 

Professors Levy and Macmurray contribute to Aspects of 
Dialectical Materialism, which also contains essays by three 
Marxists pur sang, Messrs. Fox, Page Arnot and Bernal, and 
a criticism by Mr. E. F. Carritt. Professor Levy is primarily 
a mathematician, with an interest in science, and his essay 
shows him far from comfortable about the application of 
dialectical materialism in the fields with which he is familiar, 
but he warmly recommends it to the attention of economists 
and _ sociologists. Professor Macmurray, writing as a 
philosopher, claims a fuller understanding and a _ more 
thorough-going acceptance of the theory than he is prepared to 
accord to its orthodox supporters. In consequence, he gets 
several knocks from the Old Guard whose essays follow his in 
this book. But he is by no means their chief bugbear; that 
honour is reserved for Mr. Carritt. - In fact, one might almost 
believe that the discussions (organized by the Society for 
Cultural Relations) which form the basis of this collection of 
essays centred round Mr. Carritt. Some two years ago this 
Oxford don contributed to the Communist Labour Monthly 
several articles in which he expressed his general sympathy with 
communism, but severely criticized dialectical materialism. In 
order to meet his arguments, the assistance of a Mr. Rudas, of 
Moscow, was enlisted by the editor, and the replies thus 
furnished (with additional matter) have since been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. They evidently have not converted Mr. 
Carritt, for he is as critical as ever in the essay which he 
contributes, which is characterized by a bland but devastating 
insistence on trying to find out what the formulz of the 
dialectical materialists really mean. In contrast to the 
sweeping generalizations of the other contributors, he concen- 
trates his attention on details and as a result certain impressive 
statements (such as ‘‘ Theory and practice are one’’) look 
extremely silly. Mr. Bernal is given space to reply to him, but 
one wonders whether even convinced Marxists will be satisfied 
with the reply. 


1 Watts & Co. 5s. 
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Professor Macmurray appears again in Marzvism, another 
symposium. As we are told that ‘ this book derives from four 
public lectures on Marxism given in London in the spring of 
1934 under the auspices of 7'he Adelphi,’ it is not surprising 
that the editor of that journal, Mr. Middleton Murry, is well 
to the fore. He contributes essays on Marxism in general, on 
Marxism and the individual, on the new man, and on the 
political problem in Britain. Mr. Murry’s Marxism is of a 
kind peculiar to himself. I once ventured to label it ‘‘ mystical 
Marxism,”’ and it is interesting to find Mr. Murry implicitly 
accepting that title. ‘‘ The Marxist reduction of the individual 
is precisely the modern and real form of that profound and 
significant objectivation of the individual as a ‘ creature’ which 
was an essential part of the technique of Christian mysticism 
when it was a genuine self-purgation, an authentic ‘ voiding’ 
of oneself. ... This is scarcely the moment or the place to 
expatiate further on the striking affinities between Marxism and 
mysticism, though indeed it is a fascinating and important 
subject.”” He has hard words for popular Marxism. ‘“ The 
vast bulk of so-called ‘ Marxist’ thinking is a mere substitute 
for the reality of it. ... The pitiful intellectual aridity of 
much modern ‘ Marxist’ thinking is a counterpart of its pitiful 
sterility in practice.’’ It is not surprising that Mr. Murry is 
not popular with Communists; but their interpretation of the 
master is better founded than his. He is more of a mystic 
than a Marxist, but he is a mystique manqué, a would-be mystic 
trying to find his home in atheistic materialism. He is always 
readable and usually unconvincing; he gives the reader the 
impression of being in a state of mental disequilibrium, of 
“doing his thinking aloud,’? as Hegel said of Schelling. 
Professor Macmurray is equally unconvincing, without being 
by any means so readable. In this volume he writes on the 
nature of philosophy, the new materialism, and the nature and 
function of ideologies. Able as he undoubtedly is, Professor 
Macmurray is just a little pompous. After reading his essays, 
one turns back with a sort of mischievous relief to Mr. Carritt’s 
Suave criticism mentioned above. Mr. Holdaway contributes 
two slabs of fairly orthodox Marxism, and Mr. Cole winds up 
with a short statement of ‘“‘ what Marx really meant.’’ 


For a more realistic approach to Communism than is con- 
tained in either of the two books just discussed, one should turn 
to Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris Brutzkus,’ 
The fact that it is edited by Professor Hayek, the well-known 
Austrian economist who teaches at the University of London, is 
sufficient guarantee that M. Brutzkus is not a Marxist ; in fact, 
he appears to tend, like Professor Hayek himself, towards a 
rather too uncritical acceptance of the present economic régime. 


2Chapman & Hall. ss. 
3 Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
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His own career has been an interesting one. In 1920 he 
delivered in Petrograd itself a lecture criticizing Marxist 


communism. In 1921, the year when Lenin introduced the 
New Economic Policy, a few non-communist newspapers were | 


permitted to appear, and Brutzkus printed some articles along 


the lines of his lecture in a technical journal. This journal 


was suppressed in 1922, and Brutzkus was arrested and in- 
prisoned. He was later allowed to leave for Germany, where 


he was professor at the Russian Scientific Institute in Berlin 


until the Nazi revolution. Since he was professor of agricul. 
tural economics at St. Petersburg from 1907 until his expulsion 
in 1922, and for a time in 1922 was chairman of the agricultural 
planning commission for the Petrograd district, his views on 
Russian communism carry considerable weight. His book falls 
into two distinct parts. The first is an examination of the 
labour theory of value as a guide to practical economic action, 
and concludes that it leads to superanarchy of’ production and 
to utter failure in the field of distribution. This theoretical 
rejection of the central economic thesis of Marxism is confirmed 
by the practical experience of Russia from the revolution to the 


introduction of the market under N.E.P. in 1921. The second } 


part of the book is concerned with the Five Year Plan, the 
origin and progress of which is described in detail. As to its 
achievements, M. Brutzkus shows that the development of 
large-scale heavy industry was in general attained, though not 
within the period prescribed by the Plan. The provisions of the 
Plan for industrial production were fulfilled, more or less com- 
pletely, only in the matter of fuel. This, of course, does not 
mean that production was not increased. In most branches of 
heavy industry production was doubled, and in many it was 
more than doubled; but the Plan desired more than this. It 
must not be forgotten that in pre-Soviet Russia, from 1910 to 
1913, there was a considerable increase in the production of 
such commodities as coal, pig-iron and copper; for statements 


are sometimes made which seem to assume that there was no | 
industrial progress in Russia until the Five Year Plan. In | 


light industry the Plan was only partially carried out, except 


in the case of leather shoes and preserved food. The average 
grain harvest under the Plan was less than pre-War, and there | 


has been a great fall in the amount of live-stock. It is note- 
worthy that Stalin, in his speech of January 7th, 1933, did not 


try to justify the Plan on economic grounds, but only for | 


political and social reasons. 


The editor of the Htudes, Pére Henri du Passage, .S.J., has | 


written a book on Capitalism which is small in size but crammed 
with useful matter. P. du Passage sees the modern attack on 
Capitalism as pre-eminently an attack on profit. Once we have 
allowed to capital some compensation for wear and tear and 
depreciation, plus (as some would say) a payment for its use, 


4 Morale et Capitalisme. Flammarion. 12 francs. 
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what right has it to claim anything further? If it takes a net 
profit, this would seem to come either out of the pockets of the 
consumers or from exploitation of the workers; and in any case 
experience shows that the mad search for profit leads to endless 
abuses. Without denying these abuses, Catholic moralists hold 
that profit is justified if the just price of the goods produced 
or services rendered, a price fixed by communis aestimatio as 
shown in a market free from interference by monopolies, etc., 
exceeds the costs of production, including fair salaries and 
wages. In practice to-day the fixation of just prices calls for 
professional organization, or what we are coming to know as 
“vocational groups.’’ P. du Passage perceives that increasing 
production and unemployment threaten the existence of all 
profit, and consequently favours a reduction of the working 
day and an increase in salaries and wages. Turning to the 
notion of capital as a preliminary to a discussion of capitalism, 
the author considers various definitions given by economists, 
and points out that for the Scholastics capital included only 
fruitful things, including those things which could be used 
without ipso facto destroying their substance. For them, 
neither money nor raw materials could be considered as capital. 
They admitted that capital rendered active service in produc- 
tion, and could therefore claim a share in the product; but 
their doctrine of usury held that money is not productive. The 
mere lender of money, whether bank or individual, could only 
claim compensation for any loss incurred by lending the money 
instead of investing it. The owner or part-owner of a business 
was entitled to any gains made by using his money wisely (such 
gains being attributable to human activity using money as a 
passive instrument); the mere money-lender had no such right. 
It is a pleasure to find the old Catholic doctrine accurately 
restated, in view of the erroneous views which have obtained 
currency in this country; one would, however, have liked the 
author to emphasize the limits to the just amount of interest 
which this doctrine involves. P. du Passage considers that 
modern capitalism is chiefly characterized by the predominant 
part played by finance. Money has achieved both a mobility 
and a concentration which were unknown to earlier ages. This 
leads up to a most interesting summary of the history of the 
growth of capitalism and of the capitalist spirit. The essential 
reform is a renewal of the corporate institutions of the Middle 
Ages, very far removed from the corporatism of Fascism. 


The discussions about our banking system continue, and the 
Bank Chairmen this year thought it necessary to devote part of 
their annual speeches to warning the public against proposals 
to nationalize the banks. But one could not help feeling that 
they had missed the real drift of the attacks to which they are 
being subjected. One of the main questions at issue is, Do or 
do not the banks ‘create’? money? In The Times Financial 
and Commercial Supplement of last February, Mr. H. J. Welch 
was given a column in which to defend the banks, and he raised 
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this very question. 


saying that the question of whether the banks manufacture 


credit, or merely lend out to one customer sums deposited by : 


another, is really unanswerable, because the ‘‘ deposits ”’ of each 
bank are in part made up of credits granted by itself and other 
banks. Mr. Welch deals with many other subjects in his book 


(the gold standard, foreign trade, international investment, etc.), | 


and there is a solid core of facts and figures to lend substance 
to his discussion of modern finance. 


Before concluding these notes, a few lines must be devoted to 
the revised translation of Quadragesimo Anno recently published 


at one shilling by the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. It is F 


scarcely necessary to point out the importance of having the 
English version of so important a document as accurate as 
possible, in view of the controversies which have arisen, even 
amongst Catholics, about the Church’s social teaching. In a 
prefatory letter to this revised translation, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Birmingham says, ‘‘ I consider the present trans- 
lation much better than the first translation,’? and adds that it 
may be considered as authorized by the Holy See. This edition 
has the advantage of two indices and of a serial numeration of 


the paragraphs. It should be welcomed by all serious students 
of Catholic sociology. 


III. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
By THE Rev. J. P. REDMOND. 


The revised and augmented reprint of the brochure entitled 
The Origin and Development of Roman Liturgical Vestments, 
by Raymund James, is a remarkable contribution to the study 
of liturgical art and archeology, and one which should be of 
practical utility to those who specialize in designing vestments. 


Father James insists that for more than a thousand years, 
as proven by monuments in stone and brass and by illustrations 
in stained windows and illuminated manuscripts, the chasuble 


5 Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d, 





In his answer he set the late Walter Leaf, 7 
Chairman of the Westminster Bank, against the Macmillan | 
Committee, and evidently agreed with the former that banks | 
do not ‘‘ create’’ money. He takes the same line in his Money, ¥ 
Foreign Trade and Exchange.’ He lends all the emphasis of [ 
capital letters to the following sentence from Mr. Leaf’s | 
Banking (of which a new edition has recently been published | 
in the Home University Library): ‘‘ The banks can lend no | 
more than they can borrow—in fact, not nearly so much.’’ And | 
he adds that he believes Mr. Leaf’s view to be correct, with | 
possibly one unimportant exception. He does not seem aware | 
that Mr. Leaf’s opinion has met with serious criticism by com. | 
petent economists ; for instance, in the Economic Journal, 1921, } 
p. 76. One begins to wonder whether Mr. Cole is not right in [ 
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retained its original form which was conical, not circular. ‘ It 
was made out of a more or less semi-circular piece of stuff, like 
a cope, brought round at the sides, and sewn together right 
down the front, leaving an opening at the apex for the head 
to pass through”? (p 7). He draws attention to the error of 
the learned author of the articles in the Dictionaire d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie, who states that the original casula 
or planeta was a flat, circular garment with a hole for the head 
in the centre. The weight of learned opinion is on the side of 
Father James. The descriptions of early chasubles given by 
Dom Roulin, in his classical work, Linges, Insignes et Vétments 
Liturgiques, are in complete correspondence with the conical 
form. Writing of ancient vestments preserved in museums, he 
says, ‘‘ Les tracé des deux bords inferieurs de ces vétments suit 
ordinairement un segment de cercle peu developpé”’ (p. 57). 
Some archeologists have maintained with Bloxham, an English- 
man, a friend of Pugin, whose book, Ecclesiastical Vestments, 
published about the middle of the last century, is valuable for 
the sake of the illustrations, that the medieval chasuble was often 
much shorter in front than at the back. In explaining this 
misapprehension, Dom Roulin again refers to the conical form : 
“ Sur un certain nombre de monuments figurés, la chasuble est 
tellement releveé sur les bras, qu’elle parait extremement courte, 
en avant; c’était quelquefois l’effet exact produit par la forme 
conique du vétement; . . . (p. 59). 


Father James complains that in our own day, when serious 
and widespread efforts are being made to restore once more the 
beauty of God’s House in accordance with the true Christian 
tradition, the high standard of much otherwise fine work is 
unfortunately lowered by its being grounded so much more on 
enthusiasm for, than on critical knowledge of, this tradition. 
Here we make bold to disagree with him. Surely it is possible 
to have fine, manly chasubles, dignified and ample, dependent 
for their beauty on line more than decoration, without reverting 
to extremes of archeological correctness. Some of the modern 
chasubles, illustrated in Dom Roulin’s book, are undeniably 
beautiful and graceful, even if they do not conform strictly to 
the primitive conical form. 


We know now that the lively dispute which divided our 
predecessors of the nineteenth century into Goths and Romans 
was based on a misunderstanding. On the one side were Rock 
and Pugin and their followers; on the other, Faber and the new 
converts. Each party vied with the other in their protests of 
loyalty to Rome: the former found expression in the revival of 
English liturgical traditions and what were called Gothic vest- 
ments, the latter in exotic devotions and miserable fiddle-back 
French chasubles. Echoes of the dispute were still rumbling 
at the opening of the present century. There was a mistaken 
notion that the so-called Gothic vestments were forbidden. It 
1s a matter of common knowledge now, that when the prohibiting 
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decrees of the first Provincial Council were submitted fo § 
approval the authorities in Rome were mystified by the qualifica. 7 


tion, Gothic. They concluded that the reference was to vestment; | 
of the Gothic or Mosarabic Rite. When confronted with speci. | 
mens of the vestments in question, they replied, ‘‘ But thom 7 
are Roman vestments.’’ In point of fact, the measurements for | 
vestments, indisputably Roman, prescribed by St. Charley | 


Borromeo, result in a chasuble of much greater amplitude thay 


se osres 


those of the characteristic Pugin design, or of the chasuble of 
Cardinal Wiseman which is preserved at St. Edmund’s College, 7 
Later medieval chasubles were bell-shaped rather than conical, 


and frequently enough were cut to a point, as proven by the 
miniatures from illuminated manuscripts reproduced in th 


er 


admirable publications of the Alcuin Club. The interesting | 
plate which forms the frontispiece of Father James’s book, | 
represents the present Holy Father saying Mass in a chasubk | 


which closely resembles the productions of the Gothic Revival. 
It is an effective answer to those who still regard the full vest- 
ment with suspicion. Moreover, it is enriched with a Y-cros, 


a form of decoration which in many quarters is unreasonably | 
suspected of being a peculiarity of protestant ritualism. The | 
Y-cross has been in continuous use in every country of Europ | 
from at least the beginning of the fourteenth century ; it appear | 
on the oldest ecclesiastical brass in England. Originally the | 


orphreys were bands of stout material sewn on to cover ani 
strengthen the seams. The horizontal cross affixed to the back 
is of renaissance introduction; during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it developed into the broad panels of 
embroidery or tapestry which are heavy and unsightly. 


Those of us who are liturgically minded will always prefer 
the ample medieval type; it has a grandeur which is all its own, 


and is in the direct line of the best liturgical tradition. On the 7 


other hand, some of the late developments are not wholly to be 
despised ; it is not easy at times, to say exactly where develop: 
ment ends and decadence begins. However, it does not require 
a sharply cultivated liturgical sense to appreciate that the mean 
and shrunken productions of manufacturers, and the stiff, heavily 


over-decorated fabrications of some of our convents, are in the | 
worst possible taste. In the course of a lecture delivered a few 


years before his untimely death, Adrian Fortescue gave sound 


advice when, using the now obsolete terminology, he emphasized 


that, whether Gothic or Roman, chasubles could be handsome 


and dignified provided that they were cut with becoming length | 
and fullness. He probably had in mind the type of Roman 3 


vestment that is prescribed by St. Charles Borromeo. 


At the Requiem of the late Cardinal the cause of liturgical 7 
revival suffered from a riot of surplices and cottas. There were | 
some knee-lengthed, weighed down with half a yard or more of | 
Victorian antimacassar, some ridiculously shortened to the hips | 
and set off with an inch or two of coffee-stained crochet, others | 
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displaying more lace than linen, others again badly cut, ill- 
fitting and tied close at the neck after the manner of albs, a 
few with effeminate trimmings around the hem of the yoke and 
those senseless insertions on the shoulders. There was a 
sufficiency of plain cottas, suitable to the occasion, and, what is 
more significant from the point of view of liturgical progress, a 
conspicuous sprinkling of the full, flowing Roman surplices. 
A few years ago, these also were regarded as characteristically 
protestant, and any priest who ventured to appear in one at a 
clerical assembly was immediately made the victim of good- 
humoured banter. A Benedictine abbot effectively silenced a 
scoffer who ridiculed him for wearing what he was pleased to 
describe as an article of masculine night attire, ‘‘ Indeed, let 
us keep to the comparison. It is at least a manly garment, but ”’ 
pointing to the humorist’s little lace-trimmed cotta, ‘‘ how would 
you describe that?’’ Far from being Protestant, the full 
surplice was, until the borrowings of more recent times, the only 
genuine Catholic liturgical vestment that the reformers retained. 


The surplice has its own interesting history which is worth 
recalling since it is not as well known as it might be. All the 
great authorities agree that the surplice is the one Roman 
liturgical vestment that did not originate at Rome; but whether 
it first appeared in France or in England is a matter for dis- 
cussion. Braun suggests that it may have developed from the 
loose, ungirded tunic which was worn in the Gallican Rite. 
Since the first mention of the word, superpelliceum, occurs in 
the laws of St. Edward the Confessor, Dr. Rock is of opinion 
that we may claim it for our own; ‘“‘. . . we would fain believe 
that not only the name, but the form of this church robe itself, 
took their rise in England.’’ He claims also that it is a shortened 
version of the alb. Previous to the eleventh century the alb was 
the ordinary robe of all ranks, for all ministrations which did 
not require the more imposing vesture of chasuble or cope. 


When in the eleventh century the use of furs became more 
general in cold climates, and was adopted by the clergy, the 
albs worn in choir and in outdoor functions were made broader 
and wider in the sleeves for convenient use over the fur coats; 
hence the word, as Durandus explains, super and _pelliceae. 
An age which presumed that art was primarily the handmaid 
to religion soon endowed the new vestment with elegant pro- 
portions and beautiful flowing lines. It was undoubtedly this 
striking beauty of the surplice that led to its quick and universal 
acceptance; it arrived at Rome about the end of the twelfth 
century. The ancient monuments of England abundantly 
illustrate the gracefulness of the long, plain, flowing surplice, 
but nowhere is this revealed more satisfyingly than in the series 
of paintings, The Miracles of St. Zeno, by Botticelli, in the 
Mond Collection of the National Gallery. 


The progress of the lace industry brought about the downfall 
of the surplice; during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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it was subjected to repeated shortenings to make room for 


semblance of a vestment. 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a curious bell. | 
shaped, sleeveless surplice, not unlike a linen chasuble, was | 
commonly worn in some districts, and seems to have been | 
especially favoured in the Venetian territories. In spite of | 
repeated expressions of disapproval on the part of diocesan and | 
provincial councils, it lingered on for more than a century, but | 


eventually died a natural death. Another variation was the 


winged surplice; in this curious vestment broad bands of linen, 
resembling the strips of cloth on a Jesuit gown, were substituted | 


for sleeves. The winged surplice also met with official dis. 
approval, but nevertheless it may still be seen occasionally in 
continental churches. 


The designing and making of hand-woven lace must, of course, | 


be ranked with the arts. If liturgical experts dislike the us 
of lace on liturgical vestments, it is by reason of its recognized 
effeminate character; vestments are manly garments. Lace of 
a good, bold design, as worn on the rochets of prelates is not 
unbecoming, and by a caprice of art does not appear out of 
place with the splendour of purple and fine linen. A _ personal 
preference for lace on cottas should at least be controlled. Net: 
work which would do equally well for a bedspread or a table. 
cloth is hardly suitable for the linen which is used in the service 
of the altar; the designs chosen should be distinguished by some 
traces of ecclesiastical symbolism. The use of lace should he 
absolutely forbidden to altar servers; it is distracting and dis. 
orderly when a diminutive boat-bearer flaunts a foot of curtain 
material, provided by a proud mother, in contrast with the 
M.C.’s few inches of crochet. A surplice cut according to the 


prescription of Gavantus would be long and full, wide sleeved | 


and round at the neck, but not so voluminous as the English 
pre-Reformation vestment. Martinucci’s figures are consider. 
ably less, but even so they allow a surplice sufficiently full and 


long to be elegant, of about the same pattern as those, in very E 


good taste, which are worn in the cathedrals of Westminster 
and Southwark. 


As with chasubles, it is feasible to have dignified and graceful 
surplices without copying remote specimens of archeological 
interest. Fullness and length are the chief requirements for 
good liturgical style. There is no necessity for those very long 
sleeves which when allowed to fall below the hands, almost touch 
the ground: indeed, if as Dr. Rock asserts, on the evidence of 
a decree of Bishop Grandison, the original purpose of the very 
long medieval sleeves was to enable the clergy to muffle their 
hands in them, and so protect the choir books from becoming 
soiled by the heat of the fingers, there would appear to be no 
point in continuing the exaggeration. 


The following passage from one of a series of articles entitled, 






trimmings, until it lost its manly character and became a mer 7 
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‘The Liturgical Movement in the Church of Rome,’ which 
appeared in The Guardian a few months ago, is worth transcrib- 
ing, and needs no comment: “ Roman Catholic liturgical 
scholars are stressing the very things that Anglo-Catholics have 
held up to scorn and contempt. While some of our Romanizing 
enthusiasts cut up English chasubles to make them ‘ Western ’ 
an exhibition is held in Rome itself where all or nearly all 
chasubles are of the ancient full type. While official Anglo- 
Catholic orders for ceremonial occasions enforce the ‘ cotta’ 
or grudgingly concede a short surplice, the latest Roman 
Catholic book here in England tells us that, ‘It is most 
desirable that the true traditional form of surplice—long, ample 
and plain—should be maintained. The modern cotta is often 
anything but a dignified garment’ (Directions for the Use of 
Altar Societies and Architects).’’ 


That splendid quarterly, Liturgical Arts, has published in the 
Third—Fourth issue of last year, the first of what promises to 
be an instructive series of studies entitled, ‘‘ The Liturgical 
Directions of Saint Charles Borromeo,’’ by the Rev. Michael 
Chapman. The importance of St. Charles as a liturgical 
reformer cannot be over-estimated. His famous Acta served as 
a model for other synods, and have profoundly influenced the 
general legislation of the Church. More than any other man of 
his time the far-seeing St. Charles realized the importance of 
the liturgy by reason of its doctrinal content. For him his 
liturgical reform was part of the programme of the counter 
reformation. As Father Chapman remarks, there is not the 
slightest air of pedantry in the Saint’s attention to seemingly 
insignificant details as the measurements of vestments and the 
number of holes in the grill of a confessional. ‘‘ He was too 
big a man for that,’’ says Father Chapman; ‘‘ rather the stature 
of the liturgy is emphasized. The worship of God, the arrange- 
ment and adornment of the place where it is offered, are matters 
of importance because of the Divine End to which they tend.’’ 


There seems to be definite agreement on the part of persons 
whose opinions are worthy of attention, that the great corona 
at Buckfast is not a success. It is too big, is out of harmony 
with its surroundings, and is disfigured by the solecism of 
electric lighting. We have not seen the Buckfast reproduction, 
except in photographs, but after a careful study of the original 
we are prepared to concede to the criticisms. The Barbarossa 
corona is comfortably at home in the eighth century octagonal 
part of the minster at Aachen. It is in such perfect proportion 
that, although the building is less spacious than Buckfast Abbey, 
it does not seem too large. The sides of the corona respond to 
the sides of the octagon, and therein is hidden the secret of its 
effectiveness. Its mysterious beauty grows beneath the soft 
lighting of lamps, but would surely be lost in the cold, hard 
glare of electric candles. 


In his speech at the opening of the new Vatican Pinacoteca, 
F 
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Great stress was added to this principle at a conference of clergy, 


assembled in Rome, last autumn, for the study of ecclesiastica] } 
art. The conference insisted that true traditionalism in art must | 
be living and progressive; that we must interpret the ancient | 
with modern feeling, and produce not archeological facsimile | 
but works vibrating with modern thought. Brunelleschi ang ! 
Bramante were mentioned as examples of artists who had | 
imitated antiquity, but, far from copying, had infused it with | 
new life. Commercial art was condemned as ‘ twice dead,” its | 
spirit being divorced from life, and its form from human skill, 


All this is good news for Catholic artists. 


Buckfast Abbey is beautiful; the architecture is a revitalized 
version of one of the best English styles. Buckfast, in the 
furnishing, is suffering too much from reproductions of antique 
models which, admirable and interesting as museum specimens, 
are alien to the English tradition and lacking in the =r 
which characterizes the building. 





the Holy Father declared that fidelity to the traditions of J 
Christian art did not mean merely copying the works of f 
antiquity. We should imitate, he explained, but not copy, | 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CELEBRATION OF MASS. 


What is the law relating to the celebration of Mass in a large 
room in an institution used by all religious bodies at stated 
times. (M.) 

REPLY. 


The principle of Canon 823, §1, is of a quite general character : 
‘Non licet Missam celebrare in templo hereticorum vel schis- 
maticorum, etsi olim rite consecrato aut benedicto.’? But it does 
not really touch the fairly common arrangement mentioned in 
the question. Granted that the place used is, on other counts, 
lawful for the celebration of Mass, the only objection to using 
it promiscuously with heretics is the danger of scandal to the 
faithful. An instruction of the Holy Office, June 5th, 1889, seems 
to meet the situation described. We are told that every effort 
should be made to obtain the use of a building exclusively for 
Catholic worship, but, if this cannot be done, the use of a building 
alternately with heretics may be tolerated provided scandal is 
removed. The difficulty solved by the Holy Office was concerned 
with the use of a military chapel, containing two altars, the 
one heretical the other Catholic. During the heretical rite, the 
Catholic altar was hidden by a curtain, and vice versa. ‘‘ Attentis 
expositis, usum, de quo quaeritur, tolerari posse, dummodo 
scandalum absit, et nulla alia habetur ecclesia in qua catholici 
milites religionis officiis satisfacere valeant; et ad mentem. 
Mens est ut Vicarius Ap. sollicite curet ut a gubernio brittanico 
erectionem capellae obtineat, quae soli catholicorum usui sit 
destinata; et si quidem gubernium recuset, studeat cappellam 
huiusmodi, quo citius fieri potest, aedificari, congregatis unde- 
cumque eleemosynis.! E. J. M. 


MIDNIGHT MASS ON NEW YEAR’S Evse. 


Could permission easily be obtained for Midnight Mass on New 
Year’s Eve? Services on this night are common in Protestant 
churches and it would seem desirable for Catholics to be present 
at Mass. (P. M.) 


REPLY. 


_ Permission could be obtained, undoubtedly, by seeking an 
indult from the Holy See. But it appears that it would not 
easily be granted. There is no liturgical tradition of Mass at 
this time, as there is for the Eve of Christmas, and there is 
ho particular reason why we should imitate a Protestant custom. 
In parts of Canada the practice was common in the past, but 
the Archbishop of Quebec declined, this year, to seek the 


1Gasparri, Fontes, IV, n. 1119. 
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necessary indult. In the course of his communication! he say 
that the practice is, for many reasons, unfitting, and he feay 7 
that the faithful do not always attend with supernatural 7 
dispositions of penance and reparation. Moreover, he continues, | 
the Holy See will only grant an indult on condition that th 
ceremony will last for three hours. Therefore, His Grace directs | 
that, on New Year’s Eve, at a time to be fixed by the parish | 
priest, there shall be an hour’s Exposition of the Blessed | 
Sacrament, accompanied by penitential prayers and chants jn | 
reparation for the sins of the past year, followed by a T'e Deum | 
in thanksgiving for the year’s graces. In the same document | 
he directs that the famous ‘‘ Minuit Chrétiens ”’ shall no longer 
be sung in religious offices. There appears to be a movement | 
against this canticle as being too theatrical for church use. 


E. J. M. 
ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


RESPONSES OF THE CODE COMMISSION. 


The Commission for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
issued the following responses on February 12th, 1935 (A.A5S, 
XXVII, p. 92). a 


(i.) Conferences in Moral Theology (c. 181, §3). 


The obligation to attend moral and liturgical conferences is 
imposed by canon 131 on all secular priests and on religious 
who have the cure of souls. Religious who are parish priests 
come under this law; but quite commonly (secundum probatos 
auctores), curates used to be considered exempt. The whole 
situation is therefore changed by an authentic interpretation 
which rules that a curate, or a chaplain, who assists in all 
branches of parish ministration is included in the phrase of 
the canon curam animarum habentes. One who merely catechizes 
is exempt. 


“DP. An inter curam animarum habentes, de quibus in 
canone 131 §3, recensendi sint religiosi sacerdotes, qui munere 
funguntur catechistae, vel vicarii co-operatoris, vel cappellani 
a parocho dependentis in nosocomiis aliisque piis domibus. 


‘““R. Negative quoad religiosos catechistas; affirmative quoad 
religiosos vicarios co-operatores vel cappellanos, si, ad norman 
canonis 476 §6 Codicis I.C., vicem parochi suppleant eumque | 
adiuvent in universo paroeciali ministerio.’’ FE 


(t1.) Confessions of Religious (c. 522). 

A priest who has faculties to hear the confessions of women | 
may be requested to hear the confession of a nun “in qualibet | 
ecclesia vel oratorio etiam semi-publico’”’ in accordance with — 
canon 522; or ‘in loco ad audiendas confessiones mulierum L 
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legitime destinato ’’ according to a response of the Commission 
on November 24th, 1920. The canon and response received 
further elucidation on December 28th, 1927, in a reply con- 
cerning the meaning of the word adeat and the validity of 
confessions heard in other than the specified places (A.A.S., 
XII, 1920, p. 575 and XX, 1928, p. 61). 

And now a third response settles a further difficulty raised 
by the words in loco legitime destinato. It is authentically 
declared that they cover, not merely places permanently desig- 
nated and equipped with a confessional, but also any place 
which is lawfully designated here and now—per modum actus—or 
chosen in acccordance with canon 910 §1, to meet a case of 
sickness or other real necessity. 


“DPD. Utrum verba: loco legitime destinato, de quibus in 
interpretatione diei 24 novembris 1920 ad canonem 522, intelli- 
genda sint tantum de loco habitualiter designato, an etiam de 
loco per modum actus designato vel ad normam canonis 910 §1 
electo. 


“R. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam.”’ 
(iii.) The Year of Noviciate (c. 555). 


A religious institute which has more than one year’s noviciate 
must reckon the first year as the canonical year required by 
canon 555, unless some other arrangement is approved by 
apostolic indult. Local ordinaries may themselves dispense 
from a second year’s noviciate only in cases where the institute 
is iuris dioecesani. 

“D. I. An indultum apostolicum requiratur ut annus 
canonicus novitiatus, de quo in canone 555 §1 n. 2, transferri 
possit in secundum novitiatus annum iuxta §2 eiusdem canonis. 


“TI. An loci Ordinarius dispensare possit super secundo 
novitiatus anno, si hic in constitutionibus ad _ professionis 
validitatem non requiratur ad normam canonis 555 §2. 


“R. Ad I. Affirmative. Ad II. Affirmative, dummodo 
agatur de Religionibus iuris dioecesani.”’ 


ST. JOHN FISHER AND ST. THOMAS MORE. 


The publication of documents completing the process of 
canonization is continued in the latest number of the . Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis (Vol. XXVII, No. 5). Their matter is recorded 
elsewhere in this Review (pp. 345 and 445). The text of the 
decree del tuto (March 3rd) is given on page 159 of the Acta; 
the record of the secret consistory (April 1st) may be found 
on page 129, and of the public consistory (April 4th) on page 141. 
The semi-public consistory (May 9th) is announced in the same 
number, and reported in the Osservatore Romano for May 10th. 
The Decretal Letters summing up the whole process, and 
recording the Pope’s infallible decision, will not be available 
until some time after the canonization on April 19th. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Emperor Charles IV. By Bede Jarret, O.P. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. pp. 247. 10s. 6d.) 


In the moving commemoration of Fr. Bede made at his 
funeral by one of his brethren there was more than a hint that 
not the least among the many sacrifices of his life was the 
suppression of the scholar in the interest of the missioner and 
administrator. To few men, even in his own order, has there 
been given so clear a vision and so courageous a spirit, and 
when it is recalled that the main sphere of his intellectual 
interest was history and that it was in historical studies that 
he was especially trained, we may perhaps be permitted, as we 
admire his achievement in his order, to note the price paid for 
it by the generality of English Catholicism. Fr. Bede could 
have done, what no one since Lingard has done and what no 
one of our contemporaries shows any sign of being able to do, 
that is to say, establish, in an incredulous generation, that pure 
historical scholarship is congenial to English Catholicism. 
This posthumous work is new and touching evidence to that 
effect, and when one considers the circumstances in which the 
research must have been conducted and the book composed, the 
rare hours of leisure in the life of the Prior Provincial, one 
cannot but marvel. 


The author introduces his work modestly enough as not 
claiming to “contain matter that is new; though there are 
some points of view in it that are perhaps new,’’ and he care. 
fully lists his sources. They are the common property of all 
students and Fr. Bede is of that elect company of scholars who, 
gazing on such commonplaces, discover in them new meanings 
and new values. The century of the Emperor Charles IV 
(born 1316, died 1378) is one that is not often studied for its 
own sake. It is generally seen as an anti-climax to the 
splendid two hundred years that preceded it or as a remote 
preparation for the débacle of the age of Luther. It was a 
bold and original thought to choose for a subject this fourteenth 
century prince, whom historians, contemptuously, have named 
“‘ the priests’ emperor.’’ 


Charles IV was in fact one of the rare medieval princes who 
deliberately accepted and made their own the policy of the 
popes. He was a political realist ‘‘ shrewd enough to see that 


TO 
ee 


the medieval world was falling about his ears.’”’ He ‘“ had the : 


tidy mind that wants to see exactly what it can do lawfully 


and where it must stop. Like the great kings of the Middle 4 


Ages, Charles was a legalist. He did not strain at the law, 
but upheld the law. In this he was a fellow of St. Louis IX 
and Edward I... .” 


So, for example, he had no illusions about the real value of 


his place as Emperor. ‘‘ The emperor . . . was the mask that | 
hid the divided interests of Christendom. ... Of [all the | 
emperors] Charles IV alone was not taken in, by the outward | 
splendour of his office and his crown imperial, into believing © 
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that he really ruled the world.’? Not for him the disastrous 
attempts to reincarnate Justinian and the still mightier shades 
of the Caesars. Too much ill had come to Christendom, and to 
Germany especially, through such fantasies. Charles IV “ saw 
that Europe (or Christendom, as he would have more properly 
called it) required a leader who should no longer aim at 
universal domination outside the empire, nor even at being the 
master of it within it, but should be, both within and without, 
a supreme court of appeal.”’ 


What did Charles achieve? With characteristic wisdom and 
his own lucid language Fr. Bede reminds us that “ the real 
test of a ruler cannot be estimated by what is visible during 
his life, but by what becomes visible after he has gone: the 
test is not to be seen in his acts, but in the result of his acts 
on his people. . . .”’ Charles was first of all King of Bohemia, 
for twelve years as deputy for his absentee father and then for 
thirty-two in his own right. The history of that forty years’ 
reign is a record of careful and patient reconstruction. The 
coinage is restored, the whole system of government overhauled. 
The capital is rebuilt and, through the popes, endowed with a 
metropolitan see and a university. Charles IV is the founder 
of the modern Czech State. 


As emperor he is known to ‘‘ every schoolboy ”’ as the author 
of that great code of princely rights called the Golden Bull that 
put an end for ever to disputed elections to the empire and 
secured to Germany what unity it possessed for the next few 
centuries. Of this most important piece of work Fr. Bede 
gives a masterly summary, relating it to the thought of the 
time and to the tendencies in political life. ‘‘ He found his 
way to a definite universal policy ... he deliberately turned 
his back on the universal policies of his great truculent pre- 
decessors . . . he completely altered the whole political concept 
of Europe and . . . to him more than to any other single ruler 
the present political organization of Europe owes its existence. 
He foresaw the tendencies of Europe, hoped to provide for them 
peacefully, and very nearly established the modern world 
without subjecting it to the ‘ bleeding arbitament of war.’ ” 


As to the empire itself, Fr. Bede thus sums up the achieve- 
ment: “‘ The empire when he had done with it looked like a 
sham but proved to be a reality; when it reached him it looked 
like a reality but was really a sham.” 


The father of Charles was that blind king who fell fighting 
against the English at Crécy, from whose arms the Prince of 
Wales derives his crest and its motto. Another point at which 
Charles IV touches our history even more intimately is in the 
marriage of his daughter Anne to Richard II. Of the blind 
king we read ‘‘ John of Bohemia loved war, or at least fighting. 
He hardly considered whether the war in which he figured was 
of importance or not. There was hardly an alliance of political 
Europe that he had not made or broken, hardly a nation he had 
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not defended or attacked. When wars momentarily died down, 
he was ready to engage in tournaments.’’ Such a father was 


a warning to any son, and though when necessary Charles could : 
fight—‘‘ the French war with England, his brother’s war with | 
the Austrian Dukes, his defence . . . of Lower Bavaria againgt | 


Lewis the emperor, his Polish and Lithuanian adventures »— 
his latest biographer can tell us that “‘ Of all the great rulers 
of the Middle Ages he engaged in less fighting than anyone else, 
His wars were strikingly few, his alliances were widespread, he 
was on friendly terms with east and west, . . . Charles is the 
most patent example of the new type of ruler, to whom peace 
was an essential condition of government, trade a valuable 
vocation, the Church a valuable safeguard to law and order as 
well as the teacher of the true values of human life, and human 
life itself was the real pivot of true material development.” 


It need hardly be said in conclusion that loyalty to truth per. 
ceived marks the whole book. Fr. Bede is describing a world 
which really existed, not criticizing the present by the standard 
of an imagined earthly paradise of the past. In proof of this, 
one last quotation : ‘‘ To [Charles’] contemporaries, however, his 
reputation for chastity was not the least of his unusual qualities: 
in princes this was an unusual, almost unexpected quality, even 
in the full tide of medieval life.’’ It is not the best method of 
reviewing to quote extensively, but there are exceptions to every 
rule, and I hope I may be allowed to make one here. 


As I leave this, the last work of this brilliant mind, I can only 
say that it is a book to read and a book to study, one of the 
most interesting that has come my way for many a long day. 


Church and State in England in the Eighteenth Century. By 
the Rev. Norman Sykes, M.A., D.Phil. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1934. pp. 455. 21s.) 


There used to be one subject at least upon which all historians 
were generally agreed and that was the decay, nay the death, of 
religion in the Established Church during the eighteenth century. 
The bishops never lived in their sees. The higher clergy were 
pluralists. Their faith had shrunk to Deism. The Church was 
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no more than a career for the younger sons of the gentry. Its | 


most devoted children had to leave its fold once they were moved 
really to give themselves to God. The Church of England in 
that age had no encouragement for true piety, for zeal in God’s 
service. Fielding and Smollett and Sterne in contemporary 


literature, Hogarth and the great caricaturists, and _ such : 


prelates as Hoadly of Winchester and Watson of Llandaff are 
testimonies that all writers have found to prove and more than 
prove their thesis. It is to the praise of Dr. Sykes that this 
thesis is now proved not to have been proven. Faults in plenty, 
and they are here candidly set forth, most certainly disfigured 
that Church in the eighteenth century, but in these elaborate and 
learned lectures the faults are seen against a background of 4 
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very general effort to reform. All the encumbrances of an out- 
of-date system of administration that disfigured the Church on 
the eve of the Reformation had survived the change of religion. 
No English equivalent of the Council of Trent had ever reformed 
what called for reform in the religion of the English. The 
Reformers had simply changed beliefs but the system had been 
left as they found it, with all its anomalies, its abuses and its 
innumerable hindrances to a better serving of God. Trent had 
for example inaugurated the seminary system. In England, 
where the system of clerical education left much to be desired, 
the old haphazard medieval methods continued and _ the 
Protestant Clergy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
continued to be trained as the medieval Catholic priests were 
trained to whose parishes they had succeeded. So it was too 
with the control of appointments to benefices. Reform did 
ultimately come in some of these matters, but only with the 
nineteenth century, nearly three hundred years after Trent. 
Even to-day, be it said without disrespect, the Church of 
England has somewhat the appearance of an archeological 
museum wherein still function certain venerable pieces of 
medieval ecclesiasticism which Catholicism has long since 
transformed into something new. 


The eighteenth century bishops then at their best, and Dr. 
Sykes shows the majority of them to have been men of godly 
lives and religious ideals, were hampered by the unreformed 
system they inherited, by the fact that they were not really 
masters in their own house, and, of course, hampered as a 
hierarchy by the fact of the Royal Supremacy. The ultimate 
rulers of the Church were the prime ministers of the Hanoverian 
kings. The bishops are presented as peers of Parliament and 
the inevitable relation of the bench to the changes of political 
life is carefully studied, and Dr. Sykes is so candid as to say 
that ‘‘ the alliance between the episcopate and ministers of state 
and the consequent political pressure upon the bench were 
powerfully reinforced by the circumstances of the wide disparity 
in revenues of the several ecclesiastical sees.’”’ If, like Bishop 
Watson, a bishop refused to support a government he remained 
at Llandaff with only £550 a year, while more pliant colleagues 
moved up the ladder to Lincoln at £1,000, Ely at £3,400, Durham 
with £6,000 or the see of St. Augustine with £7,400. This is 
well known enough, but in the next chapter the author shows 
us a much less familiar picture of the bishops in their sees—the 
sees whose boundaries had gone unchanged since the days of 
Lanfranc. He gives us a graphic account of their lengthy con- 
firmation tours—in Lincoln for instance with its 1,300 parishes 
between the Thames at Henley and the North Sea at Grimsby— 
the weeks of journeying over the impossible roads of the time, 
the ceremonies that lasted for hours in the country churches. 
Wake of Lincoln, in 1709, confirmed 12,800 children, and three 
years later 18,330. In 1737, at Halifax and Ripponden in 
Yorkshire, 8,922 people were confirmed and a new church conse- 
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crated, the bishop being in church ‘“‘ from about 9 in the morni 
till near 7 at night.’””, Drummond of York in the three years 
1768-71 laid hands on more than 40,000. Again Keppel of Exeter 
between May 17th and July 6th, 1764, confirmed 23,946. 


So short a notice cannot do justice to this valuable and well 
documented study, nor, reasonably, criticize its shortcomings, 
I quote these confirmation figures, because very vividly they 
move one immediately to reconsider a whole mass of accepted 
judgment. Dr. Sykes’ book which surveys the whole field of 
ecclesiastical life should, it seems to me, be in every seminary 
library. If it matters whether the clergy know the realities 
of the England in which they are to work, the nature of what they 
are to convert and of that from which they are to preserve their 
people, if they are to distinguish friend from foe, and even to 
distinguish what is more and what is less friendly in the foe, 
they must know something of the history of the foe. Many things 
indeed happened between Barlow’s consecration of Parker and 
the Oxford Movement. Their history should be at least as 
familiar to us as the detail of either of those events. On one 
most important section of the intervening period Dr. Sykes’ 
book is likely to be the last word for many a long year. To read 
it is to understand better what our separated brethren really are, 
and a real understanding of them is the first step towards fruitful 
work among them. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 
Germany and Austria. 


The continued growth of the Pagan movement in the Third 
Reich—and the encouragement it is now receiving from official 
Nazi circles is causing grave anxiety in German Catholic 
quarters. 

The Pagan movement has various sections. The one led by 
Professor Hauer, has a sort of pseudo-philosophic basis. It does 
not advocate a return to the worship of the old German gods. 
The Professor’s view is that these gods had their twilight long 
ago, and that it is sufficient to claim that God is inherent in 
Germanism. Other sections of the pagan movement go further 
and demand a return to the worship of Odin and Thor. But 
they all have this in common, that they are based on the idea 
that virtue proceeds not from the spirit but from physical 
attributes, such as blood and race. This, of course, is the com- 
plete negation of the Christian standpoint. 


The pagan movement in Germany has much that is rather 
ridiculous—the more extreme elements having instituted such 4 
contradiction in terms as ‘“ theological ’’ colleges for the 
instruction of pagan priests. But these absurdities are, 
unfortunately, being taken seriously enough by a considerable 
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number of the Nazi youth, owing to the encouragement given to 
paganism by powerful Nazi chiefs like Herr Rosenberg, who is 
in charge of the ‘‘ cultural ” and ‘ spiritual ’”’ education of Nazi 
Youth. 

The drive against Christianity—both Protestant and Catholic— 
is now gathering momentum in Germany, because for the moment 
the more “ radical ’? elements amongst Herr Hitler’s lieutenants 
have recently recovered a good deal of the ground they lost last 
year. 

The new press law, for instance, hits very hard at Catholic 
newspapers. And the holding of pilgrimages of young German 
Catholics to Rome and elsewhere is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult owing to the terrorism to which the pilgrims are invariably 
submitted when they return to Germany. 


In Austria the Catholic régime maintains its determined 
resistance to Nazism both in the political sphere and in the realm 
of ideology and spiritual ideas. 


Herr von Schuschnigg, the Federal Chancellor, has, during 
recent months, re-affirmed at several great public meetings the 
determination of his Government to preserve Austria as an 
independent Catholic German State. 


One of the most difficult tasks of the Government is the 
pursuance of its policy of reconciling the workers to the régime 
whilst at the same time refusing any compromise with Marxist 
ideas. 


In this connection considerable interest attaches to the special 
efforts of Dr. Winter, a man of the moderate Left, but a supporter 
of the régime, to build bridges between the workers and the 
Government. 


_ The Catholic organ Die Christlische Sténdestaat, in a recent 
issue, expressed the view that although it did not agree with 
Dr. Winter’s methods, it appreciated his aim, and was generally 
In sympathy with his efforts. 


Czechoslovakia. 


The Catholic world in Czechoslovakia is busily engaged pre- 
paring for the great Catholic Congress which is to be held in 
Prague from the 27th to the 30th of June. 


The Congress will be held under the presidency of Arch- 
Bishop Precan. Delegates are expected from France, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, Austria, and there will also be Americans and 
Canadians of Czech and Slovak origin. A Spanish delegation 
may alsocome. This is not yet sure. It is hoped that there will 
also be a delegation from Germany. But owing to the ill- 
treatment by the Nazis of German Catholic pilgrims, to which 
I have already alluded, it is thought that probably it will not be 
possible for German delegates to come. 

The nations of Czechoslovakia will all be represented—Czech, 
Slovak, German, Polish, Hungarian and Ruthene. 








REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


Amongst the many articles on the newly canonized martyrs is 
one by A. J. Antony Williams, Saint Thomas More, in THE New 
REvIEw for May, with a good reproduction of Holbein’s portrait 
of the saint. The article is of a popular character and describes 
excellently one of the greatest of Englishman, a loyal subject, 
a loyal friend, and a loyal Catholic. Hugh A. Law, Esq., K.M., 
writes on the same subject, God’s Servant First, in the current 
TRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. In the same journal is the first of 
a series of liturgical articles dealing with the requirements of the 
Church for the celebration of Mass. Dr. Long here describes the 
ideas dominating the development of the altar, in the past, asa 
table of sacrifice and a sepulchre. 


THE (AMERICAN) ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW gives pride of place 
to a study of The Tabernacle, by Dr. Schaefer. It is chiefly 
historical in character, with a summary of the liturgical law at 
present in force regarding the construction and adornment of 
the Tabernacle. In saying that the exterior ‘‘ or door” must 
be covered with a veil, the writer doubtless has in mind the 
toleration of a door curtain where a veil completely covering the 
Tabernacle is impossible. There can be no doubt that the 
correct thing is a veil, conopaewm, covering the whole. A further 
liturgical or rubrical contribution by Dr. Baier, in the same 


number, explains the intricate rules for the classification of | 


feasts. There are also two interesting discussions, or friendly 
controversies, one on the Nine Fridays in which a recent excellent 
English book “ by a secular priest ”’ figures as an authoritative 
text, the other on Lotio Vaginalis in which Fr. Vermeersch inter- 
venes, supporting the contention of one of the disputants, Fr. W. 
Bowderen, S.J., demanding a delay in the use of a vaginal 
douche until the marriage act has run its natural course. This 
view appears to be stricter than that maintained by Fr. Damen 
and other authorities. 


In EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAE LOVANIENSES for April, Dr. 
' McReavy contributes a treatment of the meaning of Servile Work 
which is even fuller than his recent admirable article in the 
Ciercy Review. It is an historical study of the subject from the 
era of the Apostles to the advent of Charlemagne. Dr. Janssen 
gives a very fuil and objective statement on the controversy, 
which has been continuing for some time, in Roman theological 
circles, De hysterectomia in mulierem gravidam ezercita. Dr. 
Heylen contributes a scriptural study on the metaphors and 


metonyms of the Pauline Epistles, and Dr. Coppens on the | 


Messianic reference in Psalm ii, vv. 11 and 12. The chief value 


of this excellent review continues to be in the very exhaustive | 


bibliography, so arranged that the reader may easily keep au 
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courant with the literature on any branch of ecclesiastical 
learning. 

In Jus PoNnTIFICIUM, 1934, fasc. iv., Dr. Oesterle defends the 
view that a dispensation from the impediment of disparitas cultus, 
granted on fictitious guarantees, is invalid. APOLLINARIS, 1935, 
n. 1, contains a dissertation by Dr. Kurtschied, occasioned by 
a recent Apostolic Constitution, on the various prelacies in the 
Roman Curia. Dr. Dalpiaz shows that in the court of second 
instance, adjudicating on a cause of marriage nullity in which 
the parties are inhabiles ad accusandum, the intervention of the 
“ Promotor Justitiae ’’ is just as essential for the validity of the 
process as in the Court of first instance. Both these journals 
are of uniform excellence, though the first has shrunk somewhat 
in size owing to the discontinuation of Dr. Toso’s commentaries 
on the Code. 


In LES QUESTIONS LITURGIQUES AND PAROISSIALES, 1935, n. 1, 
Dr. Capelle develops the very fertile notion of Le chrétien offert 
avec le Christ, in the sacrifice of the Mass. In this concluding 
article he shows that, in the sense of the Tridentine definition, 
there is only one ‘ victim,’’ Jesus Christ. But in a derived 
sense, and in the moral order, tradition unites under the term 
“ victim ’”’ Christ’s faithful people. This liturgical journal has 
been in existence for over twenty years, and has consistently 
studied the liturgy in its first and substantial meaning as public 
worship. There is some danger, in these days of ‘“ liturgical 
movements,’”’ of limiting liturgical interest to such secondary 
matters as vestments and ceremonial. EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE 
has existed for nearly fifty years and is, of course, definitely a 
learned journal for the liturgical scholar. The number for 
March-April, 1935, contains a description of the liturgical move- 
ment in Spain by Dr. Prado, in addition to more scientific 
discussions on liturgical texts, amongst which is Dr. Puniet’s 
study (continued) Le Sacramentaire Romain de Gellone. 


Divus THoMAS for May prints a medieval text, from Merton 
College and Worcester Cathedral MSS., which will interest 
English theologians. It is a discussion by Rober Kilwardby, 
O.P. (ob. 1279), on the possibility of a ‘“‘ natural ” love of God. 
In REvug THomistE, Fr. Eugéne, C.SS.R., expounds the doctrine 
of St. Antoninus on Conscience, comparing his teaching with 
that of St. Alphonsus and St. Thomas. The same number gives 
further texts dealing with the process of St. Thomas’s canon- 
ization and the celebration of his feast. The current ANGELICUM 
continues Dr. Vallaro’s enquiry into the natural power of a 
created intellect to see the essence of God, a subject of specu- 
lation which is always recurring in Thomist journals. There 
is also an exposition by Dr. Pollet of the doctrine of Cajetan 
De Ecclesia, occasioned by his centenary celebrations. 


Unitas, the organ of the University of Santo Tomas, in 


addition to many contributions in Spanish, continues the 
exposition in English by Fr. Munoz, O.P., of Vitoria’s doctrine 
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concerning the rights and wrongs of the Conquest of America 
by the Spaniards. In this section various invalid or illegitimate 
titles are examined, and it is significant that the most weighty 
of the ‘‘ imperialist ’ claims is treated last by Vitoria, namely, 
that God delivered the barbarians into the hands of the Spaniards 
because of their sins. He denies the assumption and rejects 
altogether the proofs advanced in its support. The originality 
as well as the soundness of his judgment is very evident in this 
thorny and intricate question of conquest, for he appears to 
have been the only serious theological writer on the subject. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, for May, includes a contri- 
bution by Fr. Carpay, La Nouveauté de VAction Catholique, 
in which the initiative of recent Popes is underlined. <A Con- 
ference on the same subject by the Most Rev. Dr. Lucy is given 
in the May HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. Mer. Sheen, with 
his accustomed force and originality, traces the connection 
between Catholic Action and the Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. In the same number Dr. Northcote writes amusingly 
on the everlasting Evodia and Syntyche. They may have been 
members of the choir, with a difficult artistic temperament to 
overcome, but, in the author’s view, they were more likely a 
couple of mothers quarrelling over their young. 


Amongst many useful topics discussed in the current 
THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT (1935, n. 2) is The 
Holy Hour, a devotional practice of many distinct types. 
Dr. Oesterle explains Canon 838 which regulates the transference 
of Mass stipends. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Portuguese review BROTERIA in its March number has , 


a discussion by Mariano Pinho of the recommendations of the 
Conférence Internationale du Travail; a study of the Holy Grail 


in history and legend by J. de Costa Lima; and an article by . 


Domingos Mauricio on the work of the Portuguese Jesuits, in 
the first two centuries of their foundation, for the furtherance of 
mathematical enquiry. 


COLLATIONES DIOECESIS TORNACENSIS for April includes Dr. 
Dermine’s enquiry into nudism and kindred modern excesses: 
Une nouvelle morale sexuelle. Whilst fully realizing the 
‘‘ purity of intention ’’ which underlies such practices, and 
whilst endeavouring to preserve the ‘‘ medium rationis ”’ of all 
moral virtue, he calls attention to the dangerous illusions which 
accompany flagrant departure from the traditional safeguards 
of morality. KE. J. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BROADCASTING. 


The Rev. F. K. Heenan, Frinton-on-Sea, writes :— 


I suppose it is a platitude to say that ‘‘ wireless ’’ has brought 
us face to face with a new situation involving special difficulties. 
But the new situation seems to call for the adaptation of old 
principles to meet it rather than the creation of new ones. The 
following lines are aimed at getting a united line of action in 
the matter. 

Two principles will readily be admitted, viz.: (1) that the 
B.B.C. belongs to us as citizens as much as to the Church of 
England as a nominal national body ; and (2) that on no condition 
may we “‘ water’? down our dogma to avoid offending other 
listeners. 


We have to decide two distinct questions: (1) What is our 
attitude (as priests) to be when we are asked to broadcast? 
(2) What (as priests) is our attitude to our parishioners 
“‘ listening-in ’’ to non-Catholic services? 


A. Active Broadcasting: If this takes place from the 
church, no difficulty seems to arise. It is a question of ‘‘ take 
it or leave it.” The priest will not omit anything from the 
sermon or from the service. To truncate the service in any 
way is an injustice to the Catholic body and savours of servility. 


If it is a ‘“‘ Religious Studio-Service ’’ the position is more 
difficult of solution, and can be stated thus: to what point is a 
priest justified in compromise in order to obtain a hearing? 


Before answering directly let us consider the audience. Man 
being a “ religious animal ’”? we may presume that the majority 
in this country (despite appearances) feel the need of religion; 
many are only nominally ‘‘ Church of England.’’ There is a 
minority of fervent sects; there are Catholics. In intelligence 
and in faith (I think) one may say the majority are 
‘“‘ unattached.’? How are these various groups going to re-act to 
a Catholic Studio broadcast? One view is that this work is 
‘“ praeparatio evangelica ’’ and is breaking prejudice. This is 
certainly true in individual cases, but seems to be of negative 
value on the groups. For instance, the non-committal sermon 
(with perhaps hymns from ‘“ A. and M.’’) will only assure the 
“ High ” Anglican of his nearness to the Catholic body; it will 
tend to confirm him in error. By hypothesis the differences 
between the Catholic faith and outsiders are not accentuated 
but minimized. The vague “ unattached ”’ will block all 
together (Catholic, Church of England and sects). Lastly the 
effect on the old Catholic is disastrous. He has been brought 
up a fighting man and now he must be discreet. 

B. Passive Broadcasting: Hand-in-hand with the weakening 
of the Catholic spirit goes the facility with which Catholics 
are getting used to listening to non-Catholic sermons. A few 
years ago one would be horrified to hear a Catholic praising a 
Protestant sermon. How many priests have now the humiliation 
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of good Catholics telling them of the helpful words of Rev. 
So-and-So or saying they never miss the Rev. X who talks so 
sensibly? It is undoubtedly a new situation and we need a 
“‘ united front.” 

It seems only natural to mention Fr. Martindale, not only for 
the wonderful position he has won for himself in the broadcasting 
world, but also because he has given a reasoned explanation in 
The Messenger, July, 1930, of his attitude. He says that he 
tries to make the listener join ‘“‘ even unconsciously ”’ in the acts 
of faith, contrition, etc. This, of course, only applies to a small 
percentage—Fr. Martindale is a better judge of this than most— 
but harm is done to others. Moreover, is a ‘‘ half-unconscious ” 
act sufficient for salvation? Fr. Martindale’s excuse for the 
B.B.C. that unlike a newspaper there is no alternative, is off-set 
by the fact that the B.B.C. is ours; the newspaper is not. Again, 
he says he has not the right to tell us how the B.B.C. censor 
sermons. Sorry, but I think we have the right to know! 

Fr. Martindale is sure of his position; I am not sure of mine. 


So may I wish him many years of continued success for the 
good of souls? 


A RETREAT. 

Mr. Richard O’Sullivan, K.C., writes :— 

With reference to the Note in the March issue of the CLERGY 
REVIEW concerning the Aquinas Society and the forthcoming 
visit of R. P. Garrigou Lagrange, O.P., may I be allowed to 
state, for the information of your readers, that a Retreat will 
be given by the distinguished Dominican theologian from 


Saturday, September 7th, 1935, to Wednesday, September 11th, 
1935, in the Dominican Chapel at Blackfriars, Oxford? The 
conferences will be in French. 

The Retreat is being organized on the lines of the Retreats 
that have been given by R. P. Garrigou Lagrange to the Cercles 
Thomistes of France during the last fourteen years. It will 
be open to clergy and to lay-folk. Though intended primarily for 
the members of the Aquinas Societies of London, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Manchester and Leicester, clerical or lay, non- 
members of these Societies will (within the necessary limits of 
space) be welcome. Those who may desire to attend should 
communicate at once with the Secretary of the Aquinas Society, 
2, Marloes Road, London, W.8 

One may be permitted to add, as a matter of interest, that 
two special meetings of the Society will be held in London 
on June 4th, when Rev. Dr. James O’Mahony, O.F.M., will read 
a paper on “ The Problem of Christian Philosophy ’’; and on 
July 2nd, when R. P. Théry, O.P., will read a paper on 
‘“* Aquinas and Eckhart and After.’’ 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 








